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The achievement of Robbins II 


Degrees of expert knowledge 


Perhaps the sharpest paradox of the selective system. All three elements was through this increasingly complex 
Robbins period is that what started as came together to make up this sus- division of Intellectual labour that the 
an enlightened experiment in liberal tained commitment to more general modern university had become an 
pedagogy, an attempt to free under- undergraduate education. efficient knowledge machine. Both the 


an enlightened experiment in liberal 
pedagogy, an attempt to free under- 

S aduate education in particular from 
e sclerosis of creeping academic 
specialization and redefine liberal 


undergraduate education. efficient knowledge machine. Both the 

The ambivalence of Robbins about members of the UGC and of the 
the details is equally interesting. For Robbins committee were aware of two 
the enthusiasm of the committee, and persuasive facts. The first was that this 


education in modem post war terms, 0 f the UGC, for general courses was division of labour had been much more 
ended by stimulating the development tempered in three ways. First, both forcefully followed through into a 
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of a pervasive culture of research and 
the reinforcement of A. H. Halsey's 
“donnish dominion”, which were so 
Inimical to that cause. If the misdirec- 
tion of expansion, into social sciences 
rather than science and especially 
technology, is the first complaint 
against Robbins, this is the second. 


contemplated a substantial expansion parallel differentiation or stratification 


of postgraduate courses, although they of higher education in rival nations 
attached a low priority to extending the than Tn Britain, 
length of first degree courses. The need In the USSR, very much in the mind 
for this was clear to Robbins. The of the Robbins committee because of 
expansion of knowledge had made it the recent successes of Soviet science, 
impossible for a student to master a research and the training of the ultra- 
subject within the limits of a first skilled had been segregated into spe- 
degree. Attempts to do so had led to cialist institutions. In the United States 
serious overloading which had not only the much greater diversity of the 
made first degrees too specialized but system had allowed the so-called re- 
failed to achieve this objective. The search universities to concentrate on 
worst of both worlds in fact. science and scholarship and relatively 

The second qualification was that to degrade undergraduate teaching. In 
considerations of manpower planning contrast to both Britain’s more 
were never entirely banished even homogeneous universities seemed a 


For this it is difficult to blame the degree. Attempts to do so had led to 
committee. Rather it was a result of serious overloading which had not only 
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or simply went their own wav. The 
second theme of (he post-war aevelo- 
ment of the universities encouraged by 
both UGC and Robbins plainly was to 
encourage more liberal forms of higher 
education. In practice these were 
largely interpreted in terms of broader 
first-degree courses. The Robbins 
committee had no doubt that this was 


the right approach. ing science and te 

So it is hardly surprising that the (excluding medicin 
Robbins report recommended that a should rise from 45 


higher proportion of students should 
receive a broader education in their 
first degrees. Indeed the committee 
emphasized that this was central to the 
philosophy of Its report - “We regard 


from the Robbins report. The commit- 
tee paid considerable attention to the 
split between arts and sciences, and 
half-recommended, half-predicted 
that (he proportion of students study- 
ing science and technology subjects 
(excluding medicine) in universities 
should rise, from 45 per cent to 56 per 


more primitive knowledge machine. 

The second was that the greatly 
increased public expenditure on uni- 
versities was regarded by successive 
governments as an Investment in scien- 
ce, technology, and other useful know- 
ledge. They were the advance factories 
of ideas that would invent the future. 


cent in 1980/81 and that within this or at any rate prevent our falling too far 
increase there should be a relative shift behind the Americans and Russians 


increase mere should be a relative shift 
from science to technology. From the 
late 1960s the UGC became increasing- 
ly absorbed with this kind of mricro- 


behirid the Americana and Russians 
(or, a decade later, the French and 
Germans). 


intensive and rigorous education in ik 
upper secondary school, uniYcnto 
teachers have high expectations 
their students. Second, there is stilt 
strong assumption that concept, 
skills are best acquired through ik: 
sustained study of a specialized nh ‘ 
ject. 

Third, the hierarchy of the acadeolti' 
profession continues to be larged 
determined by prowess in research 
and there is still no serious division^ 
labout between teachers and run-! 
chers. One result is that teaches,!' - 
however devoted they may be loocd, 
undergraduate teaching, always m 
to pay considerable attention to m 
developing theoretical preoccupaiiMl 
of their disciplines. . f 

This bias may be intensified byifc'- 
fact that there are powerful resettle 
institutions that can command & \ . 
attention of individual universita; 
directly through grants and indlrtdj'. 
through the influence of discipline 
basea: networks, while the process 
teaching undergraduates has no nd: 
powerful external focus. The existed . 
of the CNAA modifies this pattern it , 
the non-university half of hlgta f 
education but the universities renin: 
free of all external validation or accre-i 
ditation. • 

Fourth, British universities are . 
ceptionally autonomous. Neither tie } 
state nor the market has much info-;,, 
ence over what goes on inside . 


such a change as a necessary condition manpower planning in general and the 
for any large expansion of universi- arts: science split in particular, 
lies”. This broader undergraduate Of course, this concern did not 
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education would take two forms, more 
degrees that combined two or more 
subjects and more pass degrees “at a 
less arduous level”. 


directly contradict the enthusiasm for 
more ^general undergraduate educa- 
tion. General science courses could be 
conceived as well as general non- 


The second objective of university vidual universities, So the hegemofftf , 
development, - . the broadening of ' the honours degree may simpl 1f*\. 
undergraduate education, has not been reflection of the “donnish doming • ^ 
met. It certainly has not been met by The third broad theme of 


Perhaps one of the weaknesses of science courses, but in practice because 
Robbins was that at this stage the of the greater fragmentation of sden- 



6 tincture of such education in sufficient 
detail to allow effective policies to be 
developed, It Insisted' that it Was not 

AfSL n AS ,l wHt? c *' flu 8 ' _ Hie third qualification o f this enthu- of the honours degrees has been vir- 
r lUb T V P wmbinations of stem was really also the third theme Of tually without serious challenge. In- 
Wjhantudonts should post war university development. It deed it can be argued that it has been 
was knowledge itself, or in the Words of reinforced by the development of de- 
wW 1 new subjects with- Rpbbms the advancement of learn- gree courses Iti the polytechnics and 
out textbooks or a wmmonlTy accepted Ing". The modem university has placed colleges under auspices of the cSundl 
wre of methods of thought ' a con- the codification of theoretical, know- for National Academic Awards. Tart 
slderable caveat. The comraittee was ledge at the centre of its enterprise, of the explanation is simply banal 
equally cautious In its detailed remarks Even the Robbins committee, in many There was P In the 1950s and 1960s a 
about pass degrees. It expected the waVs a body very much attached to the large unStXd demSd for hl^er 
number of such courses «nd of students : .older values of the liberal university, education pSces, as the subsequem 


science split, to the advantage of the 
latter, as subversive of the enthusiasm 
for more general degrees, 

The third qualification of this enthu- 


the universities. What progress has 
been made, and much of that has been 
precarious and conditional, has been 
made in the polytechnics and Other 
non-university colleges. In universities 
the overwhelming majority of under- 
graduates continues IQ be enrolled on 
degree courses. 

. At first sight this conservatism is 
puzzling. During a period when Britain 
developed an at least semi-mass system 
of university education the hegemony 


gree courses in the polytechnics and 
colleges under auspices of the Council 
for. National Academic Awards. Part 
of the explanation is simply banal. 


i ne ultra oroau mcmc ui . 

university development, the growth in. 
a more persistent research culture, l*r 
to be measured against two distinct [m 
of criteria, the statistical and Wj, 
normative. The results of the fust tg!; . 
do- lend to support the view tar- 
research hos become much more » 
portant within universities. In 195W; 
universities had a research inrom* 
£1,951,000 (£1,096.000 from the 0* 
eminent). which represented 5.3 >JF;. 
cent of their total Income. In 
had increased to 15.3 per cent, tu* r . 
out of £800m. Thesoflgures, of counfcj^. 
only cover earmarked .research pv 
penditure. . 

It has been suggested, most receiWj. 
in the Merrisori report, that smeew t 
middle -1970s this trend has Why 
reversed and. that expenditure on . 

search has been squeezed as uniwwji . : 
lies have had to readjust to rwwgrf- ; 
income. It is certainly true I Ihsi m . 
number of university teachers 
increased more slowly than the nuflW' ;- 
of students So leading to less gewjjJEj, .< 
staff : student ratios and so, 1 . 

at any rate, to greater concentration , i . .. 


ijor reason must be 
academic profession 
s of the universities 


teachin 


factors, 'lire ui.ai lias »«« 

the universities' share of tho 
budget may have declined' t;; 


■ By/ affconting' that IthU «arcii- ior 



■ b* so thoS wi^an' : 

Ihfotmatibrt 'skills'. '.fib- m 

‘Ion Of -adaptable. . arid :ne^arily,: si( 
general, Intelfeciual skills hadtofce a l ; m 

iMn 


; universities. This carinot be explained mid-1970s peak, , the science ^ fc , 
Simply in t^rms .of institutional ^Inertia itself has continued to gf<w 
o,: ^ 0r change. \ • faster than general university : 

■ They also embody important and for So the- true picture may he K 

; many eloquent values abotit the ihten- research I* on the defensive In {/■■ 
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Funding 

shake-up 

approved 

by John O'Leary 

New methods under consideration for 
distributing money from the advanced 
further education pool would switch 
funds from the smaller colleges and 
provide a boost for some hard-pressed 
polytechnics. 

The National Advisory Body has 
approved proposals from one of its 
working groups to make next year's 
allocation more sophisticated, budding 
in extra weightings to compensate for 
high-cost courses. The group, which 
meets again next week, is examining 
the feasibility of giving credit for 
particular groups of subjects and for 
degree and postgraduate courses. 

Preliminary work by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science has 
shown that the new system could result 
in massive changes for some specialist 
colleges and would make a significant 
difference to certain polytechnics. 

Six possible new methods of alloca- 
tion i taking account of student num- 
bers, levels of work and subject varia- 
tions , and combinations of all three 
factors were examined by the DES. 
The adjustments all produced only 
marginal changes for the polytechnics 
as a whole, but some would experience 
considerable budget fluctuations. • 

Oxford Polytechnic, the least gener- 
ously funded of the group at present, 
would gain between 4.5 and 5.5 per 
cent from the introduction of new 
subject weightings, whether or not 
combined with an extra allowance for 
higher level courses. But Middlesex 
Polytechnic would lose up to 3 per 
cent. 

The biggest weighting, would be 
given to computer courses, with music, 
drama, the visual artsnnd science next. 
Engineering, medicine, pharmacy and 
ancillary health courses would also 
benefit, with humanities at the bottom 
of the scale and buslaess management, 
accountancy, law, languages arid 
literature little better ofT . 

The most spectacular gain? would be 
made by small, specialist institutions 
such as the College of Nnutical Studies, 
which would receive a budget Increase 
of 26 per cent from subject weightings 
alone and might improve its position by 
as much as 36 per cent if other 
allowances were piade as well., -But 
those with little degree wor|c and 
specializing in th 0 '!'wrong” 8ubjects 
■ would loaealmbstasmucn. ' ' 


UGC discusses going public 


by Peter Scott 

The University Grants Committee maV in future 
publish “Green Papers” on policy issues like student 
demand Bnd manpower planning. 

Retiring chairman Sir Edwaru Parkcs is particu- 
larly keen that the UGC should publish discussion 
documents to inform the university community 
about current issues. In some cases these might list 
options for future policy and so provide the first ever 
opportunity for the universities to participate public- 
ly in UGC planning. 

The committee already has policy papers written 
for private consumption which could oe rewritten as 
discussion documents. The obstacle to this new 
initiative is the UGC's chronic shortage of staff. It is 
estimated that up to three new officials would be 
needed, but the committee has lost a third of its staff 
in the last five years. 

The internal papers would have to be elaborated 
because they are written for a small, private, and 
expert audience. Some of the language would have 
to be changed and the issues set in a broader context 
before they could be published as discussion docu- 
ments. 


Given the necessary staff, the UGC would expect 
to publish three or four “Green Papers" a year. 

This idea will be a mong plans for t he reform o f the 
working of the UGC that will be discussed by the 
committee at its annual residential weekend next 
month, Sir Edward’s last major occasion as chair- 
man before moving to Leeds ns vice chancellor on 
October 1. 

Also on the agenda will be the increasingly 
complex issue of student numbers. In recent months 
the UGC has come under mountinapressure, from 
officials if not ministers nt the Department, of 
Education and Science, to modify its tough line on 
limiting student numbers. 

This pressure will be increased next month when 
the National Advisory Body publishes its plans for 
1983/84 which will lead to new restrictions on intakes 
to polytechnics and colleges. 

At its September retreat the UGC will consider 
the implications of the NAB plan for opportunity 
rates in higher education generally, and discuss 
particular requests from individual universities to 
vary their targets. 

The most likely outcome is that the UGC will 


reaffirm its former stand but allow few universities 
to recruit a limited number of extra students, mainly 
in science rind engineering. 

The universities have lost a potential windfall of 
more than £IUm as a result of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's emergency cuts package in July, it 
became clear this week. If these sudden cuts had not 
been imposed, their grants could have been uprated 
because the UGC made an unnecessarily pessimistic 
allowance for rate increases in the original calcula- 
tions. 

So although their grants will not be actually 
reduced, there has been a significant loss of potential 
income. 

The rest of the £23.5m saving demanded of the 
universities this year has been achieved by raising 
therestnicturing fund .£ 10m has been cut out of the 
£50m allocation but (he UGC has already told the 
DES that the full amount would not have been 
claimed by the universities in time because of the 
pace nt which staff were being died. Any unspent 
sum would have been clawed back by the Treasury in 
any case so the universities have suffered no 
effective loss. 
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Train teachers to combat 
racism, says CRE 
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wrong'- subjects riqjoy the stipshikie during a break In the procee^Ings at dBirmlng 
mien. ' University. Report: Pege^ 3. ,* 


by Patricia Santinelli 
The Commission For Racial Equality 
has asked teacher training institutions 
to investigate the racial attitutes of 
their stplt and devise anti-racist 
courses. 

A letter from the commission's new 
anti-racist working group says it is 
concerned about the failure of teacher 
training institutions 'to include multi- 
cultural and anti-racist material in 
courses. 

“In Britain today we live in a 
profoundly racist society and therefore 
cannot take a neutral stance towards 
this in pur teacher training institutions. 

It Is time for those concerned .about 
racism to consider strategies both for 
practloners to operate and for estab- 
lishing this as a priority and mandatory 
part of teacher education,” the letter 
says.- . 

The group was asked for support 
from, not only teacheT education In- 
stitutions but also groups apd indi- 
viduals working ' against racism, in 
particular black people themselves, it 
says it wants to, get away from the 
concept of introducing multicultural 
education In the curricuTum arid to ta ke • 
a 1 positive 'amirradat stance where all • 
JnalllUtipns will examiiw evety aspect . 
of- 'theft training ptogrsSrimes. : ■ 

"This will obviously include me 


curriculum, but more importantly will 
jnvolvothe study of. the racial attitudes 
of ail staff, methods of recruiting both 
staff and students, devising anti-racist 
courses including the history and. facts 
of racism and now they should be 
taught in schools," it says. 

The new group intends to operate 
regionally with active members meet- 
ing^ regularly to work out how anti- 
racist attitudes can be translated into 
action, ft gives a list of those who have 
already either attended or supported 
the group. . 

Initial reactions to (he letter show 
that it is not being received in the spirit 
intended. Professor Bill Middlcbrook, 
head of Trent Polytechnic's school of 
education and the chairman designate 
of the Polytechnic Council for the 
Education of Teachers said it smacked 
of a witch hunt. 

“The whole ethos of the letter is 
wrong," he said. “It represents an 
extreme statement of the situation and 
it la conceptually naive to say wo are a 
racist society. 

. . Professor Maurice. Craft, dean of the 
school qf education at Nottingham 
University and the chairman or. the 


wasteful and said it duplicnteathe role 
of the CRE'k official advisory group. 


Teams seek better relations Plans drawn up for training scheme shortfall 


■by Jon Tumey 

"Science Correspondent J ' 
University teams hoping to nttract 
foriding from die Government’s new 
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>, raised by the 
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A ; progress., report from the Alvey 
dirpctorate,.nanjed affter ; the chairman 
of , the working party Whiph recom- 
mended the programme, &yt that, 
.contra# proposals should noniiilly 
involve at least two industrial partners. 

Applicants for money will also h'avo 1 
jo spelt out which parts of thejr y/prk 



' Tfa repqrt says i; that ihreseafchtfs'ab 
. speculative or 'long tent? (hat there is riq 

' ptospedt ,.ipf ■ djrecufadustHarp^idpa-r 

. wri . in , ;rip.' academic- programmer'an 
■/ , •' i^Uricl^'lffom industry vrilfbe Jfetjluifed 

>;'■ v .. 


tp monitor the work' .for the director 
rate. ';! : 

The report also gives details of the 
overall structure of the programme. 
The whole scheme will be overseen by , 
a steering .committed chaired -by Sir 
Robert Telford, who is also chairman 
of Ihe Department of Trade and indus- 
try's electronics and dyiohics require- 
ments board. 1 : . v . • i 
,|The Alvey directorate will .be kept 
small and will drew up plans for each of 
. the four arms of the programme; very 
ifrge-sqtle ..integration, software' en- 
gineering, .intelligent knowledge based 
systems .and .operator-machine Inter- 
faces., 

. vThe- reporr stresses that research 
• under th? programme iritist.btf dons in. 
' the UKarid that companies will haVe'to 


the UK arid t|ud compands will haVe to 
undertake to exchange Information 
. with putslderslarid Jo exploit, thd tedi- 
.' nolOgy grriwiqg out of t|he programme. 


Manpower Services Commlsion .offi- 
cials and ministers are: to discuss con- 
tingency plans for meeting a possible 
shortfall in the : number of eligible 

a e going, on to jhe Youth Training 
ae this September.! 1 ... 

Last month MrDavid Young, chair- 
man of the MSG wld tha,t his major 
worry . W&s a surfeit df places because it 
had become clekr that : more yOupg 
people were getting. 'jobs or were,' 
planning to stay fo education than had 
been anticipated. This ^jaa' lattf dife- 
gifodjby I^tltute of - CBrcers 

MSGplaris i.iivp)ve mlaxlrig Ihe dHgi- 


billty Wjp Ii_ir to 

order ‘ of previously excluded; yOung 
peopleiUndercutrerti waul atjona pnly 


groups who could fill the places: 

• unemployed 17-year-o!ds; 

• disabled and handicapped you 


ters over 16 and a few over 18: • 

• people who entered the Youth 
Opportunities Programme but because 
.of ihe changeover to YTS received 
only short (ramirtgand are now unem- ; 
ployed., Career? officersand the educa- 
tion service have argued th^t they have 
been 1 urifai'rly treated. ^ : ' 

■ ./Mr Hpliarid said it was veiy inipbr- 
jtarit for; the credlbllity.of thu scheme 
that there should be enough youngsters 
to fill the placed.- 

- : The MSCls also preparing proposals 


thought that commissioners would in- 
sist on quality rather than expansion if 
given' the choice. . 

- A major expansion of Mode. A 
schemes - those tun by employers 


balanced by a more moderate expan- 
sion of Mode 6 schemes - those run by. 
colleges and voluntary agencies, - is 


, being considered, 

. .But' Mr Holland stressed that an 
. expansion of Mode B would be peces- 


for next year’s scheme, which it intends 
tp put tip commissioners arid ministers 
inSoptcmbfo lt has to reconcile three 
key uspects;- -rid additional Govern- 
ment fjjuids are available .loir YTS; the : 
; pjtpanaion of .the Scheme to a|l 17-year-) " 
bfos; anti the quality ofiheschrime^lt is - 


the MSG wljb.dbei' hot bellevo. therb; 
, will be a shortfall said there were'thrte 


schemes were of very good design, and 
quality and their sponsors Were parti- 
cularly willing to take tin the most 



Sussex is 
body in 
question 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Dr Jonathan Miller is set to pursue his 
interrupted academic career at Sussex 
University this autumn. Last year he 
decided to return to full-time research 
after years as a director and writer and 
has been offered a three-year 
Leverhulme research fellowship in the 
university's school of cognitive sci- 
ences. 

The fellowship is worth nearly 
£90,000 ar)d will follow a summer spell 
as visiting professor of medicine at 
McMaster university in Canada. Siis- i 
sex University said this week that he 
lias not formally accepted the award, 
but an announcement yvas expected in 
the next two or three weeks. 

Dr Miller's most recent television 
appearances were In a series of inter- 
views with leading psychologists, and 
he has had an abiding interest in the 
workings of the brain since qualifying 
ash doctor ip the lute 1950s. The school 
of cognitive sciences at Sussex is known 
tor an interdisciplinary approach to 
psychology, philosophy Rna computer 
science, especially through the work of 
Professors Margaret Boden and 
Christopher Longuet -Higgins. 

Dr Miller has held two previous 
academic appointments but, character- 
istically, neither was in an area related 
to the neurophysiological studies he 
now wants to develop, He held a 
research fellowship in the history of 
medicine at University College Lon- 
don from 1970-73 and he has also 
■ v/dtina professor of drama at 
Westfield College, London. 

Despite his reputation as a director 
in the theatre nnd opera, he maintains , 
that research is “much more worth- 
while . He has often said that no 
hospital would allow him to return so 
the Sussex appointment, if confirmed. 

• would be a happy compromise. 


Leftover research needs cash 
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by Olga Wojtas new director. the unit was “unfortunate”, he said 

Scottish Correspondent Professor Illsley said: “We have but added: “If one’s honest one can 

A . . ... . . , always worked extremely closely with sec why there's a need for it in Glasgow 

l °h S r k 8 ^ft nt ^department of obstetrics, and they as opposed to Aberdeen which only 
from the Medical Research Council to will lose a major resource. We have has a population base of 400 000 " * 
Mor S a ^ h ■? . c ° m,nae af J e . r an done an enormous amount of work on Glasgow has a much larger and more 
JI a,t 15 transferred from the study of childbirth, and problems diverse population, said Dr Macintvrc 
r re -!?* d t0 fnfanl dea,hs * Portion, with more soc^ and medkal ^x- 
It is thought that the department of stillbirths and contraception." tremes. "Aberdeen is fairiv 

«S”lO0 KSSl'S .v, 11 ? “"i! had als ° ^fcboral.d with hpmogencous, fairly healthy! wilMdr- 

S2-TI ISM S2" « 'HSSHk 1 " ^ « 
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sh Social worl 

tunate”, he said, CAfc Jfn 
honest, one can ILN 

i for it in Glasgow _ 

SS£ Priorities 


i ,L ucpaiinrem ui tuiumunuy meai- 

pioncered by the medical sociology cine, and had looked at the wav in 
unit set up 20 years ago under the which social factors affected the health 
directorship of Professor Raymond and development of children and 

J mi .■ . ~ . adults, as well as carrying out various 

Professor Illsley retires in October studies on the elderly. 

fimrtlJf hTVkM °?-., 0f i,s ,ype P r °fessor R. D. Weir said his de- 
nrnded by the MRC, will move to partment of community medicine 
Glasgow some time in the comini? wear umuiH nmu .i. 


— .... ... w.Mjun wt 

hope to look at the effect of the social 
and physical environment on peoples’ 
health in two or possibly more com- 
munities." 

The Aberdeen unit currently has a 
staff of around 25, some of whom will 
remain in the university. Dr MacIntyre 
said the Glasgow unit was likely to 
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“So this is Paris”, 
by Haydn Cottam 
of St Martin's 
School of Art, went 
on show yesterday 
at the Mall 
Galleries, London, 
as one of the 
finalists In the 
Hunting Group’s 
new student art 
competition. The 
winner, Katy 
Shepherd, of 
Sheffield 
Polytechnic, won 
£500 and a one- 
woman show at the 
galleries to coincide 
with next year’s 
competition. The . 
finalists were 
chosen from 67 
entries by final year 
degree students at 
23 universities, 
colleges and 
polytechnics. All 
nine will 

participate In the 
Hunting Group’s 


Cambridge updates on robots 

The University nf .. 
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autumn will signal the first fullv- c^nerliln^ ^h oi h - 1 l >ecn . ln ' M®Wng the missing Unk in the mystery 
fledged collaboration a uS dl»p™c e of*. cen.ury-rtT cIvk 

Z the SponuniTOnUvnlr ^ have drawn School — , ..... H .„.ccuoo rrom 

ral department leading to a refresher The urilaue LnK Board ,^. 1883 ’ ®? d to be worth un j air J dismissal and entitlement to 

: cojme of this .sort. . . tion^hK thousand pounds, It was worn redundancy pay. ' ° 

' ■aa ssaagj; tet as ag terxrrs.lr- ^sk;s,s»s:; 

SSw™ 5 '“.artJwAeaSi sssafatettrss' 

own Initial^. w y f lheir producHonenginderingtripps at Cam* MalcolmOr!^ C . h 5 iL 1 *- tem R° rar y staff who 

bniyerslty', extra-mural depart- ; ■ new’sfaffl^ ^ gats . a ^° ^ ^ Tt> bgbt in 

; Srighton staff strike over jo'beutr~~~ 

by i he .tw^ yVilV in & aSS^. ™T=m ? pbyen r ^^romSt"g^ho 

:■ Thiroa members of the National and dunrfnrirke*^ 118 ^ 0 i a Y 1 ®* , n ° ^ s ruling Ldbour group isnot employment legislation to out- 
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Hunt for chain Waiver clause 
of learning concern tabled 

Strathclyde regional councillors are College lecturers are to engage the 
seeking the misahni link In.ihn suDoort of rhp.TTtP in 


S» , ” rei8 " d£,tg * uoa ’ ”■ 

— ■ , . • •• • ' • • •• - 1 . • education and graining. T: :• ■ : ..... 


5. by Pnul Flather 

y riie , work training couatih 
■- worked P ut priorities for St 

c years ns it will not be able to fS 
,j work at current levels. 

It Jias decided to focus on « 
h ( qu«hfyng training courees X 
'development, particularly in OxS 
r ? f *’f r 5 < ? nal social services, 

" desirable ° ltrHCt fewercandida «*i 

a Ti® Central Council for Edsata . 
. and Training in Social Work 
to Bvold immediate cuts insomerfr 
- statutory work as feared at the bo- 
ning of the year through somefc 
rev'smns of its annual budget, o£ 
ly £2. 26m. 

Recruitment of students to «L 
work courses, validating coona^ 
making training awards are now ui 
fully maintained with the adraian 
nve, committee, and liaison su»» 
required. But all other work litai 
kept under review. [ 

The council will also now tn- 
redress what it sees as a gran, 
imbalance between the interest li 
qualifying and post-qualifying Irani, 
courses, and it proposes todafln ; 
sources from one area to theotkn 
Mr Hugh Barr, an assistant direct; 
at the council, said that although ilia . 
were now a substantial number t! ‘ 
approved post-qualifying courses rc. 
ning from three months to one yw. 
the take-up was “frankly less than or 
would wish." The council wanldc. •’ 
improve the whole approach to hulk; . 
training, he said, at a time wbeandi 
workers with more specialist and ip- 
to-dnte skills were in greater demoi. ' 

Academics however are bound tok - 
concerned about any shift of rejoune- 
away from qualifying courses, putio 
larly if they are drawn from the urn 

g eneral Certificate of Qualificatioiiu 
ocial Work or the more vocation! 
Certificate in Social Services awh [ 
The council is also to emphasis^- ; 
rent trends towards community cant j 
opposed to care within an insflwwi; 
and continue its efforts to encounp:. 
more social workers in day care id 
residential work to take irawf" 
courses. 

The council will continue effort^. • 
encourage more social worker* ® 
residential and day care work lot*., 
training courses and emphasis 1 * 
move towards “com irtu nity- care ■_ 

• The council is also hoping to reta® 
freeze on filling posts. AtpreKnttbffl • 
are still almost 50 vacancies in *j : 
council establishment of W3,p»f‘- 
with 12 vacancies among its 60 advwxij . 
arid educational staff, and 35 vacan® ■ 
among its 113 administrative *tfl& 

Its priorities include examlnl®^; •' 
yelopments in educational technow 
arid strengthening links with i «J ; : 
bodies such as the Open UnWJ 1 , 
which runs courses in health andso*; 

I welfare, the National Councf IP;,- 
Voluntary Child Care OrganiMt^. . 
which is studying adolescent care.®', 
the Genial Nursing Council, cuntfj. 
looking ai care of the mentally c**; 
icappod. . . . y 

APT attacks k 
Cockerill plan 
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'Stgrads to draw up supervision ‘contracts 

bidding pqiltract hut one heBbtiated . 1 . •' i' ,m .• . : 


ipuld aiso en- 
> resources to 
i” thd report 




Proposals for setting up region^ & 
, sorua- of local authorities l0 . 
youth exchange grants are taktpw 
.says the Association of Polyttce® 
Teachers. 

The association was responding ■ 
report prepared by Mr Geoffrey 
enil on behajf.orthe Departiw 
Edqcation and Science ana tbe Fo^J 
fWd Cortiriionwealth Office. It 
tended that such consortia wouW° 

able to disburse grants 


: v.^ g ln fr . IO Jteret>Oh, WMch ^io!: 




ia^T «P0rt and Coriirrionwealth Office. It 

fife?? h f ® dthdr ■ W exahiinations - the fended that such coflkbrtia wojW 




iff be compUcatwg 

msssS, 

iff ng the’ efforts 1 
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Concern as Research funding scrutinized 

OU fund by Paul Flather to study a series of broader secondary recent Morris report io ABR( 

and Jon Turney questions. referred to the problem of sti 

1 Key quL-stiuns he hopes to answer research “without an applivati 

1*11 TIC /|1*^7 Academics and researchers have just include: How has the Rothschild prill- view so dear cut that there 

A WakkJ j one month to submit their views to an ciplc worked oui in practice? How is identifiable customer who can 

independent one-man inquiry into L L ' S --‘ J — — ' ■ * - 

how Government should pay for 
strategic research. The one man u Sir 
Ronald Mason, former chief scientific 


by Felicity Jones 
The Open University's hardship fund 

to help students out with their fees has auviser at the Ministry ot Uclence. Rothschild still apply ? “Thequcsti 
already run dry halfway through the Sir Ronald's main focus will be the whether nationally we have n 
academic year. About 1000 new stu- operation of the customer-contractor tained the best possible system 
dents will be refused help as a result, arrangements between Government commissioning strategic research. 
The OU’s financial assistance fund departments and research councils, said, 
was reduced this year to £420,000 and introduced after the Rothschild report The three research councils or ig 

the means lest made on the income to in 1971. He has been asked to report to ly subject to customer-contr; 
the student’s household was tightened Sir David Phillips, chairman of the arrangements have all been unh 
up in order to meet the shortfall and an Advisory Board for the Research with aspects of the system. The M 


to study a series of broader secondary 
questions. 


recent Morris report io ABRC also 
referred to the problem of strategic 


Key questiuns he hopes to answer research “without an application in 
iludc: How has the Rothschild prin- view so dear cut that there is an 


include: How has the Rothschild prin- 
ciple worked out in practice? How is 
research being commissioned national- 
ly and internationally, and should the 
10 per cent surcharge on commissions 
for “general research" propused by 
Rothschild still apply ? “The question is 
whether nationally we have main- 


identifiable customer who can be ex- 
pected to pay". 

Other concerns include the effect on 
- ... . . individual institutes which earn a very 

_resea r ch p r up u sed by high percentage of their money from 
ill apply? The question w oui&iue contracts. Another key area 
tonally we have main- w ill be the operation of the chief 


tained the best possible system for scientist posts in Government depart- 
commissioning strategic research, he ments% vvhich Sir Ronald called the 


The three research councils original- 
ly subject to customer-contractor 
arrangements have all been unhappy 


anticipated increase m demand. Councils, by October, so his findings 
But the fund is empty in spite of will influence the ABRC’s advice to 
these measures and an extra sum being the Government 1984/87. 
made available during the year. It A review while paper in 1979 came 
means (hat existing students will be out In favour of continuing the custom- 
helped out with their initial fees but er-contractor arrangements, under 
half the likely 2000 applications from which binds formerly part of the De- 
new students just starting their OU partment of Education and Science’s 
courses next year will be turned down, science vote for the research councils 
The university is concerned that this were transferred to other departments 
will deter some students from taking up for contract research. But since then, 
their pluccs. It is the first time that concern hRS built up about deparlmen- 
tis&islnncc will have to be refused nnd tal treutment of "strategic" research, 
one of the university’s main principles which falls between Rothschild's ori- 
of "open access” put in jeopardy. ginal categories, of "fundamental" and 
The university says thnt the situation K applicd ,r research, 
has resulted from tlic cut in the recur- Sir Ronald said this week his study 
rent grant from the government which will focus on the Agricultural and 
meant that savings had to be made. Natural Environment Research Coun- 
from the assistance fund. oils, who receive 49 per cent and 35 per 

The two-yeBr-old £500,000 fund for cent of their respective incomes from 


Advisory Board for the Research with aspects of the system. The Mcdic- 
Councils, by October, so his findings ai Research Council succeeded in win- 
wilt influence the ABRC's advice to ningbackcontrolnvcr the funds passed 
the Government 1984/87. to the Department of Health In 1981. 

A review white paper in 1979 came and both ARC and NERC have had 
out In favour of continuing the custom- awkward moments in their relations 
er-contractor arrangements, under with customer departments. One 
which funds formerly part of the De- ABRC member said last week, “The 
— _* — ,. pro biem is that NERC has unreliable 


“Catch 22" of the system. The perso- 
nality involved, the status of the office 
and the interest of a minister can all 
influence the research commissioned. 
Dr Robin Nicholson, the chief scientist 
in the Cabinet Office, is also concerned 


Britain told 
to lower 
the barriers 

by Ngaio Crequer 

Britain must loosen up its institutions 
and lower the barriers to innovations of 
all kinds if it is to achieve growth and 
provide jobs. Sir Adrian Cadbury, 
chancellor of Aston University said 
this week. 

Sir Adrian, who is also chairman of 
Cadbury Schweppes, was making the 
keynote address at the 13th Common- 
wealth Universities Congress at Birm- 
ingham University. Some 600 delc- 


! ui IC " “u, j n "i m the Cabinet Office, is also concerned gates are attending the congress which 

mg back control over the funds Passed about whether departments are doing is discussing ihc tneme Technological 

enough Io Nippon resenreh. Innovation: [h.iv,«uy Bota. __ 


The Science and Engineering and 
idol Science research councils will 


I he two-year-old uuu.uuu rund tor 
the unemployed which is explicitly 
earmarked by the Department of 
Education ana Science is also expected 
to be overspent this year and students 
are unlikely to be able to follow their 
degrees as a result. About 10 per cent 
of next year's applicants will be unem- 
ployed, putting an additional strain on 
the fund which helped over 4,000 


science vote for the research councils customers, and ARC has a reliable 
were transferred tn other departments customer in Ihc Ministry' of Agricul- 
for contract resenreh. But since then, lure, but they want to tell ARC how Io 
concern has built up about deparlmen- do the research", 
tal treutment of "strategic" research, NERC has four different customer 
which falls between Rothschild's on- departments, and the council's chair- 
ginal categories, of “fundamental" and man, Sir Hermann Bondi has rcpc- 
“applicd ,r rcsearch. atedly voiced his fears about loss of 

Sir Ronald said this week his study support for strategic research, “the 
will focus on the Agricultural and grey zone of researches that ere only 
Natural Environment Research Coun- partly justified on purely scientific 
dls, who receive 49 per cent and 35 per arguments, are not immediately of use 
cent of their respective incomes from to the customer, but lay the tounda- 
research commissions. However, he 


unisnaiu iiiuuiciin m lUbii « t rt ,i|| 

with customer deoartmenis One S**™! Science research councils will 

ABRC member sai/ last week, “The "« »«P5 Krulln /J" ^ n8W c S ? n dy J 
problem is that NERC has unreliable * 1U| 1 ^ e ' r , tncon1c commissioned 

customers, and ARC has a reliable 9 £SBSmS2£ 

customer in the Ministry of Agricul- ARC . on . d NERC. The SSRC has only 
hire, but they want to tell ARC now Io e . vcr had « nc c ^P“! ln,c ? ,a J t0P1 T^ 
do the research" slon> nnd lhc SERC's outside receipts 

NERC has four different customer ^re less than 1 per ceni of its total 
departments, and the coundl's chair- bud B cl yea* 1 - 
man, Sir Hermann Bondi has repe- Sir Ronald's terms of reference also 
atedly voiced his fears about loss of call for examination of the effects of 


(ions for being able to answer questions 

i .... i. ik. -re.- 


the Department of has asked for a wider remit so he is free which may be put in the future". The 

:i en ce is also expected — 

his year and students Plans for Y TS ‘ V • > • - 1\ •*. 

e able to follow their . “ « „ £ft> «• 

H. About. 10 pc, rent shortfall 


departmental commissions on research 
in universities and polytechnics, so he 
will be able to range over the entire 
research system, albeit with a very tight 
timetable. He said he would be work- 
ing flat out on the study throughout 
September. 


... *:«$**■ 
Jlf* 


He said that the relationship be- 
tween the worlds of work and educa- 
tion was becoming closer, as economic 
activity became increasingly hosed on 
knowledge rather than iiuman or 
mechanical muscle. 

It was also loo rigid to believe that 
education finished when work began. 
“The idea that a single, even if pro- 
longed, dose of education should in- 
noculate us for the rest of our lives is 
curious and outmoded. Equally the 
separation of knowledge from experi- 
ence and education from training is 
inefficient to say the least, since they 
should reinforce euch other.*' 

Sir Adrian said a sound operational 
maxim was that we should back peo- 
I pie, not projects. It was the job of 
universities not so much to solve the 


helped over 4,000 


students, on a means test, last year. 
The student association has also had 


a sharp increase in applications to its 
hardship fund. Pleas for help are up by 
a third already only halfway through 


theyear. 

The OUSA fund is considered to be 
very much a “last resort" but appeals 
for help with renting or buying televi- 
sions, without which courses cannot be 
followed, books, travel costs and baby- 
sitting costs have escalated. 

The chairman of the fund, Ms Pam 


continued from front page 

But a meeting of the education 
committee chairmen of half of Scot- 
land's regional authorities, further 
education college principals and mem- 
bers of the educational directorate 
serving on area manpower boards 
heard this week that there is to be only 
one quality inspector monitoring YT$ 
schemes in Scotland. 

There was to be an informal private 
meeting yesterday between Strath- 
clyde regional councillors and officials 


riBSr.v 
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toiiowea, books, travel costs anq baby- Clyde regional councillors and otbciais 
sitting costs have escalated. and Mr Holland, suggesting^that- 

The chairman of the fund, Ms Pam careers officers andJJMlrtfiould be 
McNay said she thought the increase in used toiijiproveTfc quality control of 
demand was directly related to the . ihe-scheme. 
tougher means tests for the university's The earlier meeting, which will be 

funds. “We want to see more .money reported today to the education corn- 
provided from the government and n mittee of the Convention of Scottish 


guarantee that the unemployed fund 
will continue.” 

“Fifteen pounds may not seem a lot 
of money to give so that a student can 
attend tutorials but for many hard-up 
students it may mean not attending or 
spending less on the children,” she 
said. 



The earlier meeting, which will be 
reported today to the education com- 
mittee of the Convention of Scottish 
Local Authorities heard that proposals 
coming from employers to area man- 
power boards were “not very specific.” 
Dr Malcolm Green, the MSC’s Scot- 
tish representative and former chair- 
man of the Scottish Manpower Service 
Committee said employers could say 
they would arrange oTf-Inc-job training 
at a college, but there was no reaulre- 
ment on them to do this, ana the 
system could be open to abuse. 


. • "r 



There isn’t even a Uft to break down for the 14 men engaged on a 
Manpower Services Commission community scheme project constructing 
a tourist path to the top of Ben Nevis. To start work they climb 1800 feet to 
the original path built in 1883. Their one-year project links up with one 
sponsored by Edinburgh University, converting the records of a 
meteorological observatory built there by the Victorians on to a computer. 


Greeks agree to recognize CNAA degrees 


Discussions and behind the scenes come to British polytechnics and col- 
pressure lasting eight years have finally leges every year, and who returned to 


resulted in an agreement by the Greek Greece only to find- the government 
government to recognize polytechnic and employers- would- not recognize 
and college degrees .awarded by the their qualifications. 

Council for National Academic Since the start of negotiations, the 
Awards. 


National Academic Since the si art of negotiations, the 


British polytechnics for DIKATSA 
officials earlier this year. 

A statement sent to the CNAA says 
that Greece is now prepared to recog- 
nize CNAA degrees which are the 
equivalent of university degrees - BA, 
BSc« MSc. MPhll and PhD.- but only if 


problems of the working world, but to 
educate those who would go out and 
solve them an the spat. 

There was a link between education 
and innovation and Sir Adrian used as 
an example the Lunar Society (so 
called because they met when there 
was a full moon, to light their way 
home). This was a group of 14 men who 
met in Birmingham in the 1770s, 
including Matthew Boulton, Joseph 
Priestley, James Watt and Josiah 
Wedgwood, who had a special interest 
in science and its application to indus- 
try and who pooled their knowledge 
and experience. 

The group showed the value of the 
flow of knowledge and ideas across 
boundaries and they encouraged intel- 
lectual fermentation. 

But Sir Adrian said technological 
innovation was not an inevitable pro- 
cess. TheNi needed to be an effective 
use for innovation and three factors 
were necessary. 

One, there needed to be individuals 
prepared to persist obstinately in the 
lace of rejection and indifference. The 
second element is the marketing, 
financial and production back up to 
turn individually brilliant ideas to com- 
merdal use. Thirdly, there must be d 
latent demand which the innovation 
could satisfy^ All three elements were 
essential which was why innovation 
could not be centrally directed. 

He said: "Technological, progress in 
society is the outcome of a continual 
struggle between frustration with the 
• existing state of affairs and the need for 
continuity anilordei.”.; 

.'Full Congress jeport next week. 


wards. Greeks have argued thn| polytechnics ,BSCi MSc. MThil arid PhD.- but only if 

Greece was the only country In were inferior Institutions to uniyflrsi- .- I he whole qualification W&xtakehlhthe 
Europe which refused fo recognize 1 ties, and that Cf^AA degrees were not British. inifltutlph rind with' pbe excap- 
CNA A degrees according tothe Brit- up either to pritlsh or Greek university - c|on: 'of architecture, where British 
ish Council, who with' the Department standards. trainingarrangements differ, 

of Education and Science and the They were persuaded otherwise - Clarification of the statement - it 

CNAA itself has been negotiating with though still with reservations - by does not include MA degrees for 
DIKATSA - the Hellonlc Republic meetings, organized by the British ■ example - is still being sought by 

t v ■ Si * <L_ n * o lY l.. - iu A niti.L rtxt a a . vu. i. ii ir u 


CNAA degrees according to the Brit- 
ish Council, who with' the Department 


Courses 


. . University Centre for the Recognition Council, by pressure from the British . 

Baneor chooses of Foreign Education Qualifications. Government - especially slnoa Greece retrospective. B 

■ .® ' Affected by the refusal were the' joined the Eqropean Community -an^ relief that the 1 

hCW principal ■ - . thousand^ of Greek nationals who by a visit organized by the CNAA to . approaching an 

Union angered by police centre choice 

Eric Sutherland, pro vice chancellor of College lecturers are annoyed that a Council. Ip a report published in training, stifdth; 
Durham University, as iqi nextprincip- new centre io train police in cbminun- Mardi thri working party, itself set. up: was now an esst 
al. He, Will succeed Sir Charles Evans m ity and race relations Is tb be. based at a after Lord Scarntans ihquiry {nto the yipg-.communll 


Affected by the refusal were tlje ' joined the Eqropean Community - rintj ? relief tha t the lengthy discussions pre 
thousands of Greek nationals who • by a visit organized by the CNAA to . approaching an end, ^ 


training arrangements amcr. 

Clarification of the statement - it 
does not include MA degrees for 
example - is still being sought by ' 
CNAA.' Nor is H clear if tne decision is * 
retrospective. But there is widespread 


Eric Sutherland, pro vice chancellor of College lecturers are annoyed that a' Council. Ip a report published in 
Durham University, as its nextprincip- new centreio train police in cornmun- Mardi life working party, itself set. up: 
ol. He .will succeed Sir Charles Evans in ity and'racei relations Is tb be. based at a after .Lord Scarntan s ihquiry {nto the 
October 1984, becoming only the university rather than a .polytechnic or' 1981;’ Brixtprt Riots, found serious 
fourth person to hold the post tn the college where It iwould be - more deficiencies In police training in tb* 

mllaiU'. inn ..... . ilL. ...UI. . ..... .fAMMLnlHI ,nrl r'sna nlgilnn. 


.00-year -history. ; . 

>r Sutherland, who is head of 


accountable to the public. : . 

The ! Home' Office announced this 


• Durham’s department of anthropolo- week that it is to give ^4V4m a year tb 
gy, ii honorary secretary of-.tfio Royal fund Ska centre at Brunei Univorsity to toucanpn welcomed me crea 
i,' Anthropological Institute and 1 secret- provide (raiding course? Tor the police new centre, but expressed regi 
riiy goijeral to: t|i6 Ihte^nariqnal . union and. td study : relatlbns between the. h^d not beep based tn o polyU 
. for tne^ubiect.' A uqerit Welshj speak-' police and toe public, j ; ,. , ■ . college where; high' jeveb-of, i 
, er, he is a - native of Ammanford, The centra, expected to start work don with local polide author 
. Dyfed, arid took bis fitist degree at the by the end of the year, has been set up already been well estabhshec 
University College of Wales, Abery- following a recommendation, by. a Frahk Griffiths, chat: 

SlWffth ! *• **. . * * •' * * s * tuAfUnn rterlti nf Pnliri/i Troi'nlna a««m niAVvliio ornim # 


deficiencies in police training in tjio 
area of community and race relations. 

■ The . National Association of 
Teachers in Further and , Higher. 
Education welcomed the creation of n: 


training, said that public accountability 
Was now an essential feature of impro- 
ving- . com mtinliy rind race ■ relations ■ 
aware ness In the police. Public respon- 
siveness is a strong feature of public 
sector institutions, nc said.' 

: The centre’s remit includes the tasks 


s to give 44V4m o year tb Teachers in Further 1 and , 1 Higher, df developing training 'matenals and 
■e at Brunei University to' Education welcomed the creation of a: methods In the new of police and 
ng courses for the police new centre, but expressed regret that It community relat Ions ; running training 
l : relations' between the. had hot been based in a polytechnic or courses for the police and in the future 
©public. ; college where hlghlovelsof.eoopeta-:. for other pubut; 'services concerned 

, expected to start work tion with focal polite hmhorities had - with, community telattonk: and doing’ 
the year, has been setup already been well established.*. : i: research onpqllce community!lnks, : ;; 
recommendation bv a - Ml* Frank Griffiths; chBtnnan of espcclaUv ethnic tnltionty llrikB. The ' 
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-University College of Wales, Abery*. following a recommendation, by. a ■••Mf Frank Griffiths, chairman of MMcially ethnjc mltionty-Uriks. The miraHHlffllMfliBHr i - 
. siwyth,;v; . ' ^ | working party of ihq Pollpe Training Natfha’s own working group o^llee staff -will intdu<)e W'p.pofiw officers, 1 .' I, , 
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Former MP joins 
South Bank 

Mr Christopher Price, the former 
chairman of the Commons Select Com- 
mittee on Education, Science and the 
Arts, nos joined the stuff of South 
Bank Polytechnic for six months on a 
naif-time appointment to oversee poli- 
c y ° n . biotechnology and advise on 
publicity and public relations. 
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Lecturers stand up against limit toBar 
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applied biology. 

Natural posts 

Four new members have been 
appointed to the Natural Environment 
Research Council. They are Professor 
Robert Clark, of the department of 
zoology at the University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Professor Richard Coi> 
mack, head of the department of stalls-. 
V™ 8 * SI Andrews University, Professor 
John Dewey, head of the department of 
geological sciences at Durham Uni- 

“ n i Mr . Ferd| nand Larmlnfc of, 
Brllbh Petroleum'* Environmental 
Control Centre, 

Professor James Brlden or Leeds 

wiWlE. ail d Frofe «or John Mon- 
lellli of Nolflngham University have 
been reappointed to tho council for a 
farther three-year term. 

Careers stand-by 

More than 800 local careers advisers 
were standing by this week to provide , 
advice to sixth fanners receiving* A 

level n>CM ic r * . ’ 


with universities or polytechnic 

“r c l ^d admiM ^ 
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Tapping an 
icy pool 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
University scientists eager to shed 
surplus fat in lean times could miss the 
chance fa tap a large poo! of new 
money. The British Antarctic Survey 
wants to get more university depart- 
ments involved in polar research, and it 
has an extra £14m to spend over three 
years to expand its programme. 

Adie, assistant director of 
the. BAS, emphasizes however that a 
well-developed subcutaneous laver is , 

nor An Ruuntinl enAi:c..i: e_' . 


idem of the senate, is expeeffi! 
report before next Easter. 
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on vacancies at polytechnics and col- 8 1‘ •- °?y and ecology and atmos- 
leges. Local addresses and telephone I Ireexteei^ in 

numbers for the service can be ver V 1,mite d. so 

by phoning IpSiar ShiMs’ be T i,ed,obrave 
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01 928 9222 and asking for inquiries. 

Principal dies 

jt/K" Scn^ni principal or Aber- 
deen College or Education for the oast 
M wm. ha. died, aged «5,°VoS 

K Z 9a d !! e *° reHre - Mr Scot-- 
hmd, a leading educationist, was also a 
noted plywrlght, and comic scrlptwrl- 

Press impact 

^efoiernarional Council for Scien- 
tific Unions has set up a new publishing 

I S SUPro ^' Thc C ^ ncil sa y* 



Skills wanting 
from ASTMS 

Govern ment policies mean that firita ■ 
will lack a workforce with the higher- 

skills needed for its industrial recoyen ' 

aaorriino to the Association otSd» . 
tine Technical and Managerial Stall 1 
The union, with members in b 
universities as well as in industry, up 
that Britain is weakly placed compand { 
with her industrial competitors aod i 
that cuts in higher education as a red ■ 
of government policies will cured ^ 
opportunities for higher education^ 
which would lead to those highcrskilk r 


In n report, it says that the propor- 
tion of 18-year-oldsm higher educatka \ 
is only 60 per cent of the property P- 
foand In other advanced coimtrw. ■ 
“The number of research scienlistsud ; 
graduate engineers per head of popab • 
lion in the UK is only half that ui were : 
Germany and one third of (bat is • 
Japan.” ■ ' 

Government is curtailing oMorlm 
ties through its policy of seeking rate 
(ions in public expenditure. v 


wi y a aeiecr lew will be invited to brave YTS trainero nt iho n*ui u n ' oermany and one third of that a 
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I war. 'The &OSSS "5RB 
has an extra £4m to spend this year 
nsmg to £5m in 1984/85. 


‘inadequate’ 
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Although universities ahd'loof* ; 

. thoritics have had some sucres* L 
frustrating the government's plans B J 
I reduce the number of academic ao& ff 
by 15 per cent between 1981/82 and 1 
1984^5 and student numbers by25,0ffl ; 
it seemed that so far proportloriildj ? 
more posts had been shed In en^nte | 
ing, technology, mathematics, *» t- 
computer science than other siibje* : 
This was because skill shortages ms* r 
jobs outside easier to obtain. At nr 
versities a small increase in the piote; ■ 
tion of the total number pf JlucfeoB ^ 
studying science subjects had been nM j 
than offset by the decline In total nub 1 j 
bers. • r 

“In general reduced funding a^S ; 
higher staff/student ratios are advent- 
!y affecting the research carried wt* 

lmiUArcfrUu TV 
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BBC gets black 
marksfor ‘Campus 


Overseas news 


‘New powers’ move by Jayewardene 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 

Lecturers and students have accused 
the BBC of betraying Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in its six-part series, Campus, 
which ended yesterday. 

“Apart from anything else, it was 
bad television. Most of the staff have 
been watching the programme instead 
of taking Mogadon", said one Edin- 
burgh academic, who preferred to 
remain anonymous. 

Mr David Bleiman, regional official 
of the Association of University 
Teachers, said the series seemed to 
pander to existing public prejudice 
about university lire rather tnan seek- 
ing to correct this, and that many 
academics were upset by the poor light 
in which the university was shown. 

BBC researchers had been in the 
university for some six months before 
filming began, but despite this, Ihc 
final result was “patchy and distorted”. 

“It concentrated on the activities of 
one or two of the highest level of 
university staff, and didn't give a fair 
picture of the day to day work of 
research and teaching,” said Mr 
Uleiman. 

Edinburgh’s student association is 


An early scene showed a hecr 
drinking competition during freshers 
week, and students' association presi- 
dent Mr Ken Shoji said: “This occurs 
only once a year and the beer is paid for 


L; I 


bdinourgti s student association is 
also criticolof the series for its image of 
students, and is considering sending 
the BBC a letter of complaint. 


gramme made that dear. 

Another scene showed students cn 
joying a candlelit dinner of pheasant, 
and Mr Shoji agreed that there were 
some students who could afford that 
kind of lifestyle. But he said the 
association was concerned that in the 
programme this was juxtaposed with 
students complaining about the inade 
quacy of their grants. “*»■“— *»•- 
impression that these comp 
rather unjustified.' 

A spokesman for Edinburgh's AUT. 


. .Ty ■jlc H 


almost unanimous bitter disappoint 
ment within the university. It missed 
out the essentials of what a university is 
about, and avoided tackling difficult 
but important problems such as the 
debate on tenure, when there was a 
golden opportunity to seek academics 
views, he said. 

He added that it was unfortunate 
that the BBC resenrehers had shared] 
office space in the university informa- 
ce, “To get a real idea of a 
university and its problems, it might 
have been sensible of them to relocate 
themselves in a more independent 
environment," he said. 


from D. B. Udalagamu 

COLOMBO 
President J. R. Jayewardene has re- 
moved all vice chancellors and direc- 
tors of university colleges and re- 
appointed them with more powers, in a 
move to take effective control of 
universities and maintain discipline 
more effectively. 

The president, also minister for 
higher education, made the move as an 
emergency regulation under the Public 
Security Act. It is the sequel to turmoil 
in the universities, highlighted by some 
500 undergraduates at Peradeniya 
University who protested against the 
suspension of six students. 

Some university lecturers were ac- 
bused by President Jayewaidcne in an 
address to his parly of being the local 
leaders of a strategy which planned to 
take over the country through a three- 
stage plan. 

■file vice chancellor, Professor B. L. 


tage for six hours and forcing the vice 
chancellor to agree to all their de- 
mands. They also felled trees to barri- 
cade the approaches to Ihc halls and six 
students, including two Buddhist 
monks, started a "fast unto death” 
which they abandoned after agreement 
was reached. 

Bui the authorities repudiated the 


quoted as saying that academics who 
will be responsible to the president and 
who would be able lomn things without 
hindrance will now be at the helm of the 
universities. 

This situation will prevail for as long 
as the emergency is in force. 

The vice chancellors removed and 


out the authorities repudiated the reappointed are: Professor Stanley Wi- 
agreement on the ground that it was iesundere (Colombo). Professor B. L. 
obtained under duress and in a pre- Panditharatnc (Peradeniya), Professor 


dawn swoop on the halls the police 
evicted the demonstrators. 

The suspension of the students fol- 
lowed a report by n three man commit- 
tee which inquired into incidents of 
violence at Peradeniya last December 
in a clash between two student fac- 
tions. 

The dean and heads of departments 
have also been removed, and must be 
reappointed or replaced by the vice 
chancellors or heads of university col- 
leges. Not all of these dons may be 


Pandithatne closed the university and reappointed ; somo considered "unsuil- 
ordered ihc students to quit the halls of able 4 will go out of office; 


residence hut some of them defied the ProfeSsorS. F. Kalpage, chairman of 

order, taking the dean of the faculty of the University Grants Commission and 
science. Professor H. W. Dias, hos- secretary of higher 


secretary of higher education, was 


Panditharatne (Peradeniya), Professor 
Willie Mend Is (Moratuwa), Professor 
S. L. Kekulewela (Kelaniya), Mr Kant- 
nasena (competent authority, Sir 
Jayawardhanapura), Professor S. 
Vuhyananthan (JaHria), Professor S. 
Raiaratnam (Batticaloa) and Professor 
G. P. Sam arawick rente. 

• Meanwhile, studentsof the faculty at 
medicine at Colombo University have 
obtained an interdict from the Appeal 
Court on the second MB BS examina- 
tion which was to have been held In the 
middle of July. They opposed students 
of the Private McuicaJ College being 
allowed to sit the same exam as 
themselves, arguing that admission to 
the private medical, college was an 
different criteria. 


Six sheets help 
handicapped 

A new series of information sheets for 
disabled people wanting to enter high- 
er education has been launched by the 
National Bureau for Handicapped Stu-, 
dents. 

The booklets are aimed both at| 

E ntential students and staff who will 
ave to deal with them, and are an: 
accumulation of eight year* of NBHS 1 
experience as a voluntary body en- 
couraging participation in higher 
education by the disabled. 

Several of the first six in the series 
have been compiled with other orga- 
nizations such as the National Union of 
Students and the Royal National Insti- 
tute for the Blind. 

The first six -comprise a guide to 
financial help for disabled students, al 
directory of specialist careers officers, | 
advice to handicapped students and. 
their parents on applying to higher' 
education, meeting personal care 
needs, and pamphlets for the deaf and 
the blind; 

Additional ones are planned for 
curriculum planning, special needs for 
Educationally Subnormal students, 
those with spina bifida, haemophilia or 
dyslexia, and for coordinators of 
handicapped students. 

Single copies of the information 
sheets ore available free to handicap- 
ped students Bending an sae and 
varying from 50p to £1.50 for others, 
from the NBHS. 4Q Brunswick Square, 
London WC1N 1AZ. 





High-fliers 
can take 
new route 

from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

France’s high-powered equivalent to 
Britain’s Civil Service College, the 
Ecole Nationale d’Adminisiraiion, 
faces radical changes in recruitment 
and teaching methods. 

More emphasis is to be placed on the 
sciences and on the most up-to-date 
management techniques, the minister 
'in charge of the civil service. M Anicet 
Le Pore has announced. 

This is not the only area where 
change is beginning to be felt. Earlier 
this year, the minister unveiled one of 
the most significant changes to the 
recruitment of top civil servants since 
the war. 

Previously, entry .to the ENA was 
-throueb-twe routes - from higher 


Query over Czech numbers 


Czechoslovakia Is said to have intro- 
duced massive cuts in university in- 
takes this year, which may mean that 
only 50 per cent of applicants can 
obtain entrance to a university or 
institute of higher education. 

According to a report from the 
Yugoslav news agency Tan jug there is 
a considerable shortage of jobs for 
graduates in Czechoslovakia, particu- 
larly for doctors, dentists, engineers 
ana economists. The job situation, 
which is particularly grave in urban 
areas, has been builaing up over sever- 
al years, so that the education author- 
ities have been urging pupils finishing 
primary school at 14 not to go on to 
grammar school but to enter a voca- 


tional-technical school, leading to a 
qualification in some skilled trade. 

Since academic education still car- 
ries a considerable prestige value in 
Czechoslovakia, as in other central 
European countries, this propaganda 
campaign was doomed to failure. 

There can be nodoubt that the world 
recession, which has hit Czechoslova- 
kia badly, is making itself felt in the 
higher education sector, particularly in 
subjects and faculties not of immediate 
importance to the economy. There 
have, however, been several official 
denials recently that the applied re- 
search base is liable to be cut forlack of 
funds. 



servants. 




A student from Bretion Hall College ofii 
Higher Education models one of the, 
designs Included In an exhibition of! 
final-year work on the BA and BEd 
fashion and textiles courses held at 
Wakefield City Art Gallery. Several of 
the collections were sold while other 
students were commissioned to produce 
fiirther designs. 


£4m project will spark 
computer-aided engineering 


Leeds and Loughborough universities, 
are about to embark on a £4iri jqlpt 
project in computer-aided Resign atid 
manufacture in collaboration with en- 
gineering firms and the Department of 
Trade and Industry. ' 

The ."project has grown out of an 
earlier £lm effort based at Leeds to 


develop geometric modelling techni- 
ques.for engineering design. The first 
'three-year project began winding 
dowd in. June arid the department and 
companies -Involved were . impressed, 
enough to look for a follow on project to 
take the same techniques into jtianii- 
. .factoring, . 

;The link between jbr Alap de Pen- 
nington's i team' and Leeds ' and : the 
department of engineering production 
at Loughborough. ; is intended to 
; achieve this. Thp Department Of Trade 
ana Industry is also keen t<i develop the 
project, as part of its support for 
-, ’advanced; manufacturing technblpgy 
and will jmfiiHde around a-thUd of !he r 
: (UOnpy for. the! second stage: ; •. ) 
,Dr de Penulnafoii;saId:TThe ttans- 
\ formatlonWtheliepartmehtoE Indus? 


amazing,” He stressed, tbejr enthu- 
siasm for the project. The rest, of the 
money for the next three yWirs will 
come from the two universities apd 
arqund 10 outside firins, five more than 
had a stake In the first phase. 

Drde Pennington explained that the 
team’s ultimate aim was to develop 
programmable automated manufac- 
turing systems. .Computer systems at 
the two universities will be linked by 
leadlines and researchers from the 
companies involved will go to Leeds or 
Lough borough to gain experience witfy 
computer-aided design and manufac- 
turing. /. • -> •; ;• 

The tWo uhiVereitles ; are one jump 
ahead of the Sclehce and Engineering 
Research .Colincil, which . aims . to. 
launch a new directorate for the ap- 1 
plication of computers to mehtifactur:; 
fhg engineering later thjs year, The 
directorate Willbaok researchprojecW 
and posigraduate training to .ensure 
. that tiier^afo enough engtoeem to riip' 


nedup. 
i ability 

whose previous career has taken them 
through the trade unions, public office 
aud local government services. 

In the eyesiof;many members of| M 
^government ,the.EN A had 
the years a "closed shop”, 
rawing only, on the top .levels of 
-society rather than Grom the fall ranee. 
Even though the government Includes 
its usual sprinkling of Enarques- as the 
graduates of the ENA are usually 
known - this conviction has increased 
over the past twio years. 

The third route will restore the 
balance and opeq up the technocracy 
to able people from all Walks of life. 
At present; only 10 places are available 
for those coming up through the third 
route. But already.73 candidates have 
been recognized as eligible to sit the 
highly competitive examination. Of 
these, just under one in two comes 
from the Paris region and seven out of 
ten have been active in tjie trade union 


I movement; \ .:?■ •< • ■ 

Internal recruitment from dyil ser- 
vants -already in post was .also rein- 
forced by a government degree late last 
year.' The number of plnces for this 
group.has been Upped from 64 fo 73 


this year and the 'upper age limit for 
Candidates' has been raised to 36 in- 
stead of 30, 

; The long-range goal of the minister 
in charge of dvUrervicc.affaifs is. to 


have equal numbers recruited from all 
three streams. - =• ’ ’ 


the kind of system being developed in 
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Have you space in your University 
or College for students this autumn? 

Realising the importance of filling all 
available places, The Sunday Times 
and The Times will pnblish during 
August and early September, a 
w^kly ^Rducation Courses' . 1 
J'fe!; -Vi-V;- ■ : i- ■:;!;Rwiew > , . /j ' '.!/ 

These features will put you in 
touch with your potential 
V students ~ otir 1,234,000 *. 

’ . • ' 15, to 24 year-old readers. : 

■ For all details or to place an 
, v ^ advertisement, please telephone 

: 01-837 1326 

'‘•■•or • 

01-837 0668 
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Overseas news< 


Call for restoration 
of research funding 

from Lindsay Wright hi# in nnr nunr tint ■» If 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUppf.pjut 


fit's not'rte.potisrvi oS\ 
fet/cK* wore arHsHcj 


Scandal over art degree 

from A Q 


Lindsay Wngh 1 by 30 per cent over the decade to 1982 

WELLINGTON new PhD registrations have dropped 
A substantial drop in research funding Auckland University lias askedfor 
tor New Zealand's universities has , va * ue of UGC postgraduate scho- 
prompted approaches to the Universi- » be doubled to $8000 

L Y Grants Committee by the universi- (“.478) a year - a little under the 
tics to seek at least the restoration of current Australian level, 
the levels of funding of the mid-1960s. . Postdoctoral fellowships, seen by 

..AoeKland University has told the r (! e New Zealand universities as both a 
UGC that its research fund (used to ™ source of knowledge and as an 
finance major projects and more ex- l V > P ortant recruitment avenue, have 
pensive equipment), its scholarship , aIs ° be€ " under threat in New Zea- 
fuiKl and its postdoctoral fellowships j? 1 ™- Australia’s Research Grants 
are all inadequate. A report by the Scheme is funding 130 such fellowships 
university research committee says: *his year while New Zealand's UGC is 
in constant value dollars the funds Ending none. 

lhe «9F R , e ,?, eareh Com- Individual universities fund fel- 
rSfiH f/c n m ' l26 ’ (Xt ) in *pwships from their own resources and 

thStSL?!**! 1 ^ 480,n J°l ,n & s2 * « Auckland University, New Zealand’s 
decrease of 57 per cent . lareest. is able in au«.vi n „i.. 


Postdoctoral fellowships, seen by 
the New Zealand universities as both a 
vital source of knowledge and as an 
important recniitment avenue, have 
also been under threat in New Zea- 


from A. S. Abraham 

T , 4I , BOMBAY 

The prestigious J. J. School or Art in 
Bombay, named after the Pars! philan- 
thropist who rounded it, and housed on 
the site of Rudyard Kipling’s birth 
place has had Its reputation badly 
tarnished by an examination scandal 
dlreclly Involving a director of art of 
Maharashtra State who Is also a former 
principal of the Institution. 
c director’s son, a student at the 
school, was given a ili-st class by 
acaminers. But the moderators, who 
re-assess the examiners’ decisions and 

a w n h ?S dtT,de . thought otherwise 
and gave him a second class. 


SSssswSs?: 

resigned en bloc In protert ti ? 8 H 
cial education minister oXK 


porlmcntal. Inquiry Into vS 
era tors had resigned ^ ^ 

The director asked a seeds) 

tee, chaired by none othe^anW 

to reassess his son’s pnoors M ! 
credit ihe (cn-memff I 
comprising eminent people Wl 

The art director remains In hfa mb 


“In constant value dollars the funds funding none, 

R «earch Com- Individual universities fund fel- 

rSfiat/e i n m in *? ws 1 h 1 , P s from their own resources and 

1968 » $1.1 Jm (£480.0001 In 19*5 » Auckland TJniwrci,., -rJXlSi 


t , !Y ra J •yam in lowsmps from their own resources and ™ JHnci nooK 

SLllm (£480.000) in 1982, a Auckland University, New Zealand’s WASHI] 

"tITiT™ P e 5 S® n * ■, largest, is able to award only three The Reagan administration h' 

JJS ?? r i? at ' in * ha JP poscdoct orpl fellowship in 1983. The theSunreme Court to limit the 
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Equal rights law must be clarified 

from Janet Hook not conrii..,,- aid tn lh „ _ 


WASHINGTON 
(ration has asked 


not constitute aid to the institution, 
dl i not ^ een accused of 

pssrss s&sassg 

the trained manpower which underolns Auckland hoc CMDnnc , , . sive interpretation” of the law, the f® ?8 e was subject to the anti-sex-bias 
this (national) effort, the UGC^rc- UGC establish {u stlce Department has challenged the j® w because the whole institution bene- 

search f und should have grown To IT* mSO^S 1 ^ IX of the 1972 Iduca- from students’ receipt 

54.84m (£2m) last year." to the Hf 1 Amendments prohibits sex discri- of tulh0n assistance. 


S4JB4m (X2m) last year"’ * 

The UGC scholarship fund, the 
Auckland report argued, has declined 

In 1968 to $1.2 m In 1982, and should 


.The Justice Department hasanud 
with the appeal court that the cofi* 
E“5 S1 8" ■ ™e IX compliance im ‘ 
but has challenged its broad internal. . 
tion of the law’s scope. 

Rejecting the appeals court’s tier • 
hat the entire college benefited to* 
the federal aid received by its slmtas . 
the Justice Department said that vie* * 
would mean that if one student pd 
for his education with one dollar of ' 
federal funds, the entire school wail 
automatically be subject to Title IX.' : 
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— Whileoverall student numbers rose ^ L 


and now fm.rna.lonally nS’com- ate 
— Wl-I. overal gibdent numbers rose ^ngri. !L'T°« ° r 

Student press clamp down 
follows speech row 

wrei[ iCtl f C 8 p,aced °* n the ,,beral Un - i * 

f r«dom : 

Africa? IBfey 
dt^vn^n ^he^fiRdaV ca^ 1 ' 65 ciBn y ed 


part of a universi^ to receive govern- ^“T legislation being planned by the 

ment subadies while other parts prac- A “*J ra J ia n government; y 

tice sex discrimination. " Jf™.fegi?lation would require public P° s ed to cover employera withToS'a 

Questions about the scope of Title 110115 rebant on the more employees but it no? 

DC have been raised in many court incniSI. 00 ^ 68 ^ lJ 1 f ° r ,f 0 meoralloftheir thought this figure may be toolm. 

. over plans" 


Senator Ryan in 1981. That bill 

posed to cover employers with J 

mnra L.i u 


uwii 4 Ruvu ill maflV COUrt Inrnma 4 _ i ZJTO . *■■■* may uw inu imt. 

cases, including legal disputes over affirmative action The intention was that womefl wwil 

colleges s treatment or women in inter- e P roposed Human Rights still be employed or promoted on ik 

collegiate athletics. Although college ■ffiJSS"’ , j . basis of merit, but the employers woti! 

sports programmes typically do not be , a d «cnption of assume responsibility for provide 

receive direct federal aid. Title fX has vid P , °J8 anI 5 a " 0n lntend ea to pro- appropriate training^ programme iff' 


&iSL Sl i*5 ? nundei *' ordered the 
withdrawal of the pubHbation because 
it was unnfhioal . 


receive direct federal aid. Title IX has vidp i LSS an 5 a ” 0ri Intendet * to pro- appropriate training^ programme in 
I, been i cited as prohibiting unequal treat- 9Pi )0 J rtuni ! (es for S^e women the quallflcations ol 

ment of women athletes if other parts eSS P in y quaHned and expert- experience they need to c«npek 
of the university receive federal aid In senior to move into more equally with men. 

such cases It is argued, government BusinM«P^ spooS i b P°? it,ons - . A recent study of the Common- 
money can be used to fodiFectly subsl- failed to^£ *% ,ns J ltut,or l s . whi ch wealth public service had shown that 
dize discriminatory practices, * 10 : ako affl nnatiye action could women made up only 2 per cent d 

The law expressly nmhiblf* m ance a lS , pen ^ ltits ' F °r lost- those on the second division level. A] 

crimination P in federallv 8 p55cy couS P S y f a J ffin ? a , rtve BCtion present . rate s of employment and 

“educatioq programme o/actl^!i?f» ' whe?governmem IS,nt n J, nto ac ? ) “ nt P r °motIon, this figure would be 4 per 

’’sSZZtT ‘ spi-Js* 

and rSTea^sta ft** 
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■‘•TtSl -V v;- , . : . •• :■ • . ‘off the record” i *P«cn was oy the Justice Departmehl has drawn * n Ic 8t«atlon would be part of the women 

S°r 

Vico chanclllor not to . that the law Sniid ' ' The first step will be th« 


^ 
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it week, the. court 'imriosed a n^au Jk d lhe entire SRC Ut a tinfo nuu 


?k, the,, court imposed , a S the : en . t,re SRC at a dme wh 9 n Prcrident Rc^n h« 

sentence 'of rustication 5S discussing the issue beeq trying toboMt.higgag^nW,,^ .range i 

°ittes intbeffept, means the ‘ •^.ww-rewlvwl, «Isun)wlmoSjeW 1 5S 1 & ■ public 

Vr«0».lipJd^Rce--to«;qny-. • iwff^&SSSuRS^ *7?°- .^members ; 


SSSSSS^ -o-enr yet woi^n madc iip 43 p« 

n E ° eliminate cent of employees at the lowest lev* 

ms or discrimination against of tutors and demonstrators. A1 ig 

■ aag.V> '^Pasaagao, WSKaSKSS! 


ix,rr' 'Hr iffvw'pw or . rustication , 
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members ; WsJ !!oSd&SSS!^ , P® University administrations and d* 
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Of mice and men and money 

Sally Festing visits the Jackson Lab in Bar Harbor, Maine. 


Mount Desert Island is a strange place 
for a huge biomedical research centre. 
But its wild beauty attracted wealthy 
Americans and their private philan- 
thropy floated the Jackson Laboratory 
more than 50 years ago. The landscape 
came first anciin a way it still does; as a 

E atent backdrop to everything that 
appens within 200 add square miles, 
surrounded and deeply invaded by the 
sea. 

Maybe it is vucation land for the 
milling tourists; for the majority of 
Maine’s population however, summer 
is the peak of activity and this includes 
Bar Harbor's scientists. Not until the 
fall does routine simmer down so they 
can go on holiday. 

From all over the world; geneticists, 
immunologists, histologists, virolog- 
ists, cell biologists, embryologists and 
people involved in aspects of cancer 
research, fly in on the island’s 12-sentcr 
aircraft to take part in courses, ex- 
change information and pick the brains 
of the residents. Three years ago, 
Nobel-nrizewinncr George Snell put 
the Jackson lab on the mup for his work 
on tissue transplantation, investiga- 
tions that laid the foundations tor 
kidney and other organ transplants. 

On home ground it was no surprise; 
long overdue, is the comment one 
receives from those who understand 
the quality of his work. Yet it caused a 
flurry of excitement and while they 
were in the spotlight , it was a good time 
to ask what it is, apart from the physical 
milieu, that makes the lab unique. 

The portrait of founding director, Dr 
Clarence Cook Little in the reception 
area suggests an answer. This im- 
mensely influential, bright-eyed man 
in a white lab coat holds a mouse by its 
tail in tiie palm of one hand; beside 
him, a wpoaen mouse cage betrays the 
date and several other mice inside an 
observation jar, plus a card index box 
spell pm the story. At a time when very 
little woHc fyad been done in the field, 
Little saw the key to bipmcdical.studies 
of the future locked in mammalian 


[(worldwide 


genetics and for implementing such 
studies, he chose the moust. Today, 
much of his theory has been realized; 
his labs have the largest number of 
inbred, nr constitutionally identical 
mice strains anywhere, and the largest 
concentration of mammalian geneti- 
cists. There are 35 scientists in a total of 
50U staff. 

But if cancer research was forc-musl 
in (he mind of the director and the 
industrialists who set up and financed 
the independent Jackson laboratory; 
other biomedical studies were soon 
involved. Mice are similar to humans in 
many physiological traits and they 
develop or inherit many of the same 
diseases; the initial five or six strains 
exhibited characteristics that parallel- 
led such human problems us muscular 
dystrophy, anaemia and diabetes. 

Moreover, they were idcul for ex- 
perimental tissue grafting, if it is 
possible to transplant tissue from one 
inbred mouse to another, what con- 
trols Ihe capacity for acceptance or 
rejection? Tncn practical problems of 
husbandry; reproduction and diseases 
of the mice themselves became impor- 
tant. 

Staff moved in to work with the 
fantastic collection of weird mutant 
strains and the lab began to answer a 
far flung demand for Its stocks from 
other research institutions. The re- 
source side of the venture is important 
in its own right because, when a 
university professor retires, his stocks 
disappear with him. It was pointed out 
that plenty of American universities 
have longstanding commitments to 
football but none to mice, whereas the 
Jackson lab has provided a continuous 
home for its colonies, appointing and 
retaining staff to work with them. Two 


Ben Barber reports on the American Universityin— 
Cairo, the ‘Stanford of Egypt*, ‘ : 

Where Middle East 
meets Mid- West 


millinn mice are distributed annually 
throughout the world providing appro- 
ximately one half uf (lie lab’s income; 
remaining funds are provided by 
National Institutes uf Health and other 
public grants (5U per coni) and private 
donations (2.5 percent). But the time 
has conic to reevaluate, says the 
present director. Dr Barbara Sanford, 
who hopes that the private contribu- 
tion will increase proportionately. 

To some extent the" lab’s careful 
image promotion and its efforts to 
inform the public about its work reflect 
the debt it owes to private support. A 
fund- raising committee keeps an office 
in the building and twice a week, an 
hourly film and discussion programme 
is held for members of the public in a 
new lecture theatre. To the uniniti- 
ated, Mendelian laws of inheritance 
are spelled out; fat mice, thin mice, 
naked (hairless) mice and crooked 
mice blown up on n screen and the 
personal contribution or different 
scientists is explained in their own 
words. This is what we are trying to do, 
this is its relevance. 

No moral justification is felt ncces- 
sury for using animals. Would a similar 
organization in Britain invite comment 
so freely? It could he argued that most 
people arc convinced by rational ex- 
planations and hard core extremists 
won’t be convinced by anything; but 
the fact remains that wc have more 
extremists. Perhaps, though, Ihe most 
emotive claim is that research has once 
again returned to cancer; and who 
doubts, a respected ex-member of the 
staff told me, that when it comes, our 
real understanding of cancer will be 
based on work with mice. 

Promoting interest in basic research 
and harnessing talent are the objects of 
the summer schools; to which end the 
lab opens its doors for nine weeks to 
about 20 selected school leavers, col- 
lege and graduate students. Each one 
conducts his or. her research project in 
conjunction' with one of the staff 
scientists. They tackle quite sophisti- 
cated problems in varied fields and 
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Winter wonderland: the laboratory stands amid the wild beauty of Mount 
Desert Island, 


with luck, the results can be incorpo- 
rated directly into the scientists' work. 
But the great tribute lo the course is 
that more than half its past students 
remain in science, according to a L979 
survey, 70 per cent take PhDs and two 
have collected Nobel prizes. 

Dr Sanford is qualified both in 
business studies and as a mammalian 
geneticist. She admitted that not ninny 
women have major administrative jobs 
at her level but she prefers to play 
down the fact and she is excited by the 
challenge. Following two years' stabil- 
ity since she took over, the lab is on the 
brink of expansion. 

The fashion in biology is towards 
genetic engineering and (hey have 
always promoted an interdisciplinary 
approach. Real progress, she feels, will 
result from liaison between classical 


geneticists and molecular biologists. A 
wing named in Snell’s honour affords 
the space and they are on the look-out 
for new scientists. 

Never was it more important lo find 
the right man or woman for the job. 
Work can not be Ihe sole considera- 
tion; it is useless taking on someone 
who hankers for ballet or the big city, 
or where a wife or husband studies, 
say. Ancient Egypt. Since the island is 
isolated and Maine winters are harsh, 
a quality of self sufficiency is impor- 
tant. Fine for an outdoor lover, some- 
one prepared to take up cross-country 
skiing, or raise pine trees and enjoy die 
social activities of a close-knit com- 
munity. Most of all, it helps if the 
Jackson lab recruit is alive to the raw 
sceneiy of Acadia National Park, for 
there is richness in the silver birch and 
granite peaks. 
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In the calm and shady courtyards of the 
American University in Cairo, Egyp- 
tian and American students chat over 
coffee and textbooks between classes. 

In their stylish French and American 
clothes they cut a different figure from 
the majority of Cairo’s 14 million 
inhabitants, many wearing galabia 
robes and black hejab covers for 
women. 

"We’re the Harvard, the Stanford of 
Egypt," inys AUC president Dr 
Richard Pedersen in a recent Interview 
here. “We’ve got the top intellectual 
clientele, the- best students - people 
from the establishment.” 

Assassinated President Anwar El- 
Sndnt's daughter-in-.law studied here 
and- President Mubarak's wife gradu- 
ated last year and is chairwoman of the 
international alumni . committee. 
Mubarak’s .two sons also attend, the 
63-yeAr-old university and the Shahitif 
Iran's son also studied here along with 
children of other African and Middle 
Eastern leaders. 

The US Agency for International 
Development has just built AUC a new 
.. . library gnd contributes 27 per cent of 
• the university’s $17m budget. Butwith 
on1y..$8,5m in endowment, the school 
’■ °l«> depends on . contributions from 
altfmni and corporations. : , 

■"tyobil,: ARAMCO, Amoco and 
Chase Manhattan give to the school 
because they plan to be here in the 
Middle Bast for. a long time,” said Dr 
Pedersbn , ’'They want to support other 
American presences and we're otie of; 
the few .Viable US institutions' In the 
■ ‘ area for k long tithe';" 1 :- 

' . Under ' Nasser, pfteri the 1967. war. 

' were cut with' fhe'US until 

J973 had the American University In. 
' , u was the orify American' Ipsfitu-. 

. tiph operating. there- a window: to the- 


communicate with foreign cultures," 
says AUC graduate Hanidi Saleh, a 
diplomat with the Egyptian embassy in 
Washington. “We are not an India or a 
China that can afford to close its 
borders. 

"The graduates of AUC are better 
equipped to deal with the Western 
world. Through communication with 
foreigners they have learned to deal 
with the outside world. 

. The American style of education 
differs from the French style education 
offered free to 300,000 . Egyptian stu- 
dents at the government-run Cairo and 
Ain Shams universities. AUC classes 
are small, students can meet privately 
with teachers, half of whom are Amer- 
ican and they write original papers. 

"We teach them to. think atmfytlcal- 
ly,”.SBjd Pedersen- "They’re prepared 
td, solve 'problems, not - push paper. 
That’s * the , America^ . system. . The 
faculty-student ratio is 12 or 13 stu- 
dents per teacher.” 

The vast Egyptian university system 
which burgeoped in 1961- when 
nstionalizedby Nasser- when, accord- 
ing IQ diplomat Saleh, education be- 
camc free, like water- puts emphasis on 
" memorization .of texts' and lectures 
rather. |han indiyidual input. . 
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AUC students chat over coffee and textbooks. 

do not see any trouble .’’said Pedersen.' when 1 
And with the growing Involvement of I’ve beo 
the united States in this part of the met son 
World, due to oil and the Arnb-lSraeli Ghah 
conflicts, AUC seems likely lo play an -accented 
increasingly' vital, role as a cultural. Arabia, 


bridge between liifcse twd Widely diC» : 
faring 1 economies; feligfons arid Ian*, 


when 1 first meet foreigners because. 
I've been looked down an when I first 
met someone because I’m Egyptian.” 
Ghalwash, who speaks a perfectly, 
-accented.” American 1 ! learned in Saudi 
Arablq, admitted fiowever in an Inter- 
view in the bustling student office off 


plained: "at fits! you say it’s a different 
culture. But then you have your bad 
days and it gets lb you. People bans 
into you ana don’t say ‘excuse- piQ > 


They take, ci 


igayettes 
me invas 


excuse- pie\. 
out asking.” 


guages, despite the tension ofaculthral 1 
encoiinter. 1 ’ 


■ AUC offers an Americnn-style liber- 
al arts education plu? facility in Amer- 
ican language and lifestyle through: 


■ Tuition at the American' University 
is $1,098 per year for. Egyptians arid 
$4,000 for American** Although the 
average income of Egyptians Is only 
$480 per year according to the W6r|d ■ 


1 ; v^agypt 1 Is- it. mfodje'^ized- country 

’■! 1 where^ofyolhe hbeds..t9 learp.hbw. to 


to applicants than the tuition." 'i;:'. 
' " More tlltm 1.0,000 students also take 

. language and ’of?U* skills at .the^uni- 
versity wn|ch is expanding Its popajaf: 

; business management 1 courses., AmeN - 
icans largely study Arritil&aifd'MiddleY 
'Eastern -studies 1 ;:'" i • ;_>■ ' ' • 

' 1 ’ "With', all- political signs, favourable 
to us, its long Us w6 stay out of politics, I 


contact with American students and 
fncufiy. But relations between the 200. 
US Undergraduates and 1,800 Egyptian 
students are said to be generally distant 
arid cold.- .: • 

In its extreme: one American 
dent barricaded the door to his apart-' 
merit In . terror fitter : his Egyptian: 
girlfriend refused her father’s demands 
.that shi take a 'vhglrilty lest. The: 
brothers bf the girl phoned; to say they 
would come over to till him. Violence! 
Was avoided in this cash buttle. gulf- 
bqtWeeri;cultures was perhaps 1 jne, real 


friendly style pf life. They're the ories 
who look down OnEgyptlahs. I tfend to 
be reserved, which is unlike myself, 


"Egyptians see Americans os easier 
to get along with - less stiff - than 
Germans' or French," said Nabjl 
Fa rou ki, a university spokesman- The 
Russians were here for many.^enrs but 
It was very difficult for Egyptians to be 
friendly to them." , 

According to sorite American .stu- 
dents, 1 it is !the friendliness of the 
Egyptians itself; which grates, driving 
the two^ communities apart. • 

>f t've been able' tb.adapt very well to' 
life in Cairo put now, it’s beginning tp 
grit bn'mynorvpk," said Dean Riccardi, 
a 1982 year-abroad stiideht from New 
York State University in Binghamton. • 
"Once, the novelty wearsoffthCre’s a 
deep stale of Hepresribii. One Amer- 
ican committed suicide here.. 11 ; 

’ fyccrirdl served on the high board of 
the studqtil goyetnmeitt and prided 
himself on n erpwing ability' to com- 
municate, in Arabic on trim through, 
the dusty and feeming back streets of 
Cairo, where ' riori-Egy ptfaris Seldom 
walk.'- • ■■ " . 

, In h squalid tea sh.bp. over ti cup of 
strong, heavily sugated tea; he ex- 


■‘They Say inshallah all the time. It . 
means ’God willing. 1 It’s not like the 
Western attitude that you have your 
opportunity one lime and you've got to ' 
grab for' it. They believe ii comes 
arOund and around." ' 

' Americans here also feel guilt and.' 
then, hostility towards the presence of 
.servants, "They Comb'ada dean our- . 
rooms and treat- us like gods,” said. 
Riccardi. "After a while though you 
feel like you ’re Just another penny they ■ 
can make!" 

,.‘T have hot. been invited to people’s, 
homes from the university,. . sold 
Martha Dennis, of the University of,' 
California, at La Habra. "People are. 
very friendly but most Won't go out of 
their way to meet Americans, It's like, 
two teams.” , 

"It's -difficult to’ have an American 
friend,” explained- one .Egyptian'- 

ilfninDit clnrinitl "Tkau JnnH m ..i . 


tee neger can have «#r It’s: their way • 
arid lean tinuerstaiid. Thjsy should try/ 
and Understand ouir culture," 


The path to fame 
but not fortune 

Victoria Keir outlines the financial 
difficulties faced by dance students 
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Dance in Britain is booming. In fact 
according to the Ails Council’s last 
report, n |s the only art form which is 
showing an upward trend - with con- 
temporary dance in particular en joying 
an enviable success when it comes to 
packing in the audiences. 

■pe reasons for this boom are varied 
and complex. But n lot of the interest 
has come off the streets, generated in 
the younger age groups by films such os 
tame and now Flash dance - both of 
which carry the message that you don’r 
nave to be white, middle-class or into 
Mlfet to get enjoyment from dance. 
S«nes such as BBC2's Dance Month 


for Dance Education and Training, the 
rate at which awards are given by local 
authorities varies widely. “Some are at 
the same rate as mandatory awards 
some are widely discretionary. We sent 
out a questionnaire to every local 
authority last year asking them to state 
their policies on awards for dante - we 
got 42 replies," he said. 

Some authorities - of those which 
did reply-said they awarded grants for 
dance only in exceptional circumst- 
ances although what those might be 
and the reasons for adopting this kind 








J uuvt a trance monm 

and the dance companies themselves 
have been cultivating wider audiences 
- most contemporary dance groups at 
nny rnle usually include a school 
mnlinee or workshop at each stop of 
their provincial lours. ' 

There arc dancers in residence em- 
plovcd by local authorities to work 
both m schools and In the community 
and most secondary schools Include 
some kind of dance and drama in (he 
syllabus. There is even a new dance O 
level - with a practical section plus 
theory - which began this year. 

II s a pretty rosy picture - until you 
■ leave secondary school . Then the prob- 
lems start and as usual, are mostly to do 
with money. .. . 

.fP ar1 fron J. jhp degree courses, 
which are eligible for mandatory 
grants, aspiring dancers must apply for 
a discretionary grant. Since most de- 
gree courses involve ohly .20 to 50 per 
ram of their time for dance, this means ' 
that the people who will go on to be 
performers, teachers and choreoa- : 
raphersare at a financial disadvantage, i 
According to Mr Peter Connell i 
assistant to the director pf the Council 


of po! icy were nor made clear. 

There is the local authority quoted 
by the Advisory Centre for Education 
in its information leaflet which said 
they divided subjects into “acceptable” 
and unacceptable". “Unacceptable- 
subjects Included fine art, music 
beautician studies and, of course 
on nee . ’ 

nn ?Sv^V ncil .for Dance Education 
IS Tra '? ,n £ 15 inclined to take a 
philosophical view of this kind of 

rS;. <a+ 


graft's 

"f' 1 ’ rtf do is t0 write in 

scfools flppIlCflf,onson behalf of the 

more lhan I° v e to see 


j_ ~ *v iwgiiw Because tue 
dance sc hooIs are smaller. " 

The council was set up in 1978 n S a 
resuU of the GulbenldSn report on 

3u^ educ9 ! ,or I and training. It accre- 
dits courses In dance school through- 
out the counliy which are continuously 
monitored and they also assess applf- 
cants for discretionary grants at the 
request oflocal authorities 

Peter Connell points out that there 


Precision and poise: class in progress at the London School of Contemporary Da| 
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the dance schools, however, insist on a V he council doesn’t want to about. The Pineapple Centre and 

iiKS* exammation when and- fvilpm S? n cha » ge u in the S™ 1 * 8 2 anc ® Centre In London both s 
itiomog, system, Mr Cpnnell thinks there is a that dance can pay and provid 

Some local authorities give out mare 8 cons,ste P l "ationwide policy service to the community al the s 

dance grants than oK aS thS actWtv fn EJ* nmu,t of 3an « Sg!;- YU™ ™*“ (S 
applicants unlucky enough to live in an 1 ? ta ‘he trained dancers who u 

area where dance grants are few and , . e Rambert Academy -in a unique !? e th ° usands of Londoners wfiof 

Jar between, find that at the assessment P osi !j on _ in that it is part of West th ® re t0 work out? 

they are expected to reach scholarship . . Institute and thus part of the u Wayne Sleep and his trawl 

level, not just the level at which thev J” amta,ned sector - has found that S 0 '?’ DA ? H * have brought a smil 
may already have been accepted tbere are advantages to being part of the face of man y a provincial thfc 
"Of course this is unfair like ’it k . e st a blishment, although it is quick ma , na J er flnd shows like Cats and S 
unfair that some authors mat rive SBSSVSJl; sludents stil?faca 


together a breadth of danoe inlere 
from both the private and maintaifi 
sectors. 

Hopefully, things will change. Aa 
it takes commercial success to cha 
peopie’sminds, then there is a lotol 
about. The Pineapple Centre and i 
Dance Centre in London both she 
that dance can pay and provide 
service to the community at the a 
time. Where would these places I 
wthout the trained dancers who let 


unfair that some authorities may give drewbScks n ofhi sludents 81,11 fa <* 
out 60 grants to dancere and another n,^ ° ther ways ’ 
authority not give out any," said Mr ft .; e . C ? nna,,does not think that the 
Connell. “But people are beginning to JjSf. 1 ? ls tota lly black. Apart from a 
question this and'we hope that slowly R ub,IC Interest, there have 

. Sthtudes will begin to change," 7 be ? n developments such as the setting 


’thjtiic jicc-p ana ms trawl 
show, DASH, have brought a smil 
the face of many a provincial thfr 
manager and shows like Cau and S 
and Dance (all of which have stai 
the diminutive Mr Sleep at ope iiip 
another} have had a few West I 
managers smiling too. Not to menl 
the fact that in these days of increa 
leisure, we need dancers to help 
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While it may he some lime before the 
average Special Parrol Group officer or 
pnst-Searnian “commimiiy policeman'' 
spends his nrf-shift time discussing the 
ins and outs uf imcractionisi accounts 
of juvenile justice, in recent years (here 
have been movements in this direction. 
We are already beginning tu see the 
results of a fairly quiet, though impor- 
tant debate which has heen going nn 
since the late 1970s. It is a debate which 
grew up around the fact that British 
policemen and women generally pos- 
sess only minimal academic qualifica- 
tions. 

During the 1970s a few unsuccessful 
attempts were made by senior officers 
to persuade some universities to pro- 
vide degree courses specially tailored 


John Tierney 
compares 
developments in 
police education in 
Britain and the 
United States 


for police officers. Although the Police 
Staff College at Bramshilt nas for many 
years provided advanced courses for a 
select band of officers being groomed 
for .managerial stardom, a growing 
number of senior officers wanted high- 
level educational programmes to be 

f rovided outside the police institution, 
n 1978 a working party of the Associa- 


tion of Chief Police Officers produced 
a document which turned potential 
recruits for such an education away 
from the universities and in the direc- 
tion of the polytechnics and colleges of 
higher and further cducalion. The 
report firmly believed that any courses 
for police students should ne based 
upon "subjects readily recognizable ns 
professional police subjects or so close 
in association thereto as not to strain 
credibility". Thus the idea developed 
of a programme of study at HNC and 
MND level, then at honours degree 
level, which would be especially re- 
levant to police officers. What (his 
meant was indicated by the working 
party when they argued for “a study of 
Lhe society to be served by police and 
an appreciation of the socio-economic 
factors which may dispose people to 
behave in a manner inimical to the 
legislation of the day”. Whether they 
had in mind bank robbers or 
Greenham Common women is a good 
question. 

The ACPO report has already had 
some impact. During the last three 
years a number or colleges and 
polytechnics have set in motion part- 
time, In-service - HNC and HND 
courses for their local forces. The next 
step is for these institutions to extend 
their programmes and offer part-time 
degrees tor serving police officers, 


Kent Stale 1970: lack of “appreciation 
of the socio-economic factors which 
may dispose people to behave in a • 
manner Inimical to the legislation of 
the day”? 



Look before you LEEP 


degrees Tor serving police officers, 
either by building bn the back of an 
already existing HND (the most likely 
strategy) or by developing a quite 


CNAA approvul (though without suc- 
cess as yet). The CN AA’s response has 
been to convene a national conference 
on police education ut the end of this 
year; their caution is perhaps under- 
standable. 

In the United States the 1967 Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and the Administration of Justice 
stated that: “The ullimatc aim of all 
police departments should be that all 
personnel with general enforcement 
power have baccalaureate degrees." 
On that side of the Atlantic the notion 
of Starsky BA and Hutch BA has a less 
eccentric ring to it than it has in British 
context. 

The commission was set up in 1%5 
by Lyndon Johnson as a response to 
growing demands from a strong “law 
and order" lobby within the federal 
government and among sections of the 
general public. The official crime rate 
had doubled since 1940, and fears were 
growing that the streets were no longer 
safe. The prisons were filled to bursting 
point, and their avowed aim of rehabi- 
litation was clearly a sham. 


separate part-time degree course. As a 
consequence the role of the Council for 
National Academic Awards, which 
validates such degrees, will be crucial. 
Indeed, at lenst two institutions have 
already submitted degree courses for 


Two years later, when the commis- 
sion published its report, rioting, espe- 
cially in the ghettos, had increased 
dramatically as a popular activity; and 


by the late 1960s rioting and street 
crime had fused together tn the public 
and governmental imagination into 


nnc generalized threat. Also by 1968 
growing numbers of American citizens 
were protesting nt their country’s in- 
volvement in me Vietnam war, and 
university campuses were becoming 
more and more politicized. Important- 
ly, and for the first time in that 
country's history, middle class parents 
watched television pictures of police 
officers and national guardsmen beat- 
ing up, or even shooting their children 
on the streets and campuses. The 1968 
report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, cnticized 
the police for their role in the precipita- 
tion of ghetto riots. 

It was in this climate that the 
cumbersomely titled Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act became 
law in the middle of 1968. The act 
instituted a new federal agency given 
the name of the. Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration whose 
essential task was to give funds to states 
in order that they could improVe their 
criminal justice systems. As far as 
police education was concerned,, the 
most important development by the 
LEA A was the setting up of LEEP: the 
Law Enforcement Education Prog- 
ram. LEEP provided a massive Infu- 
sion of federal funds into colleges and 
universities in support of criminal 
justice courses. 

In the United States higher educa- 


tion (i.c. post-high school ) lukes place 
in two-year colleges and four-year 
universities, the former offering 
associate degrees and the latter bache- 
lor degrees and postgraduate Qualifica- 
tions. Police education is offered by 
both types of establishment, and police 
officers, or intending officers, will take 
a degree in criminal justice, a broadly 
based course covering what can be a 
vast range of subjects and areas. A 
qualification in criminal justice pre- 
pares students for a surprisingly wide 
range of jobs in vurious types of 
criminal justice agency, from police 
officer to consumer protection special- 
ist. Today virtually all criminal justice 
students on full-time day courses arc 
pre-service students, and even in the 

f >arl-time evening classes only a minor- 
ty are now police officers. 

Social scientists In America have 
used three basic models to describe the 
possible orientations of courses in the 
field of criminal justice: technical/ 
vocational: professionalAnanageriaf; 
and social/hiimanistic. • 

With lhe first, stress is placed on the 
“how” of criminal justice, on practical 
training-type programmes very much 
tied to learning the technical skills 
deemed necessary to carry out a par- 
ticular job. fn the two-year college 
prior to the LEEP Initiative this tended 
to be the model employed. 


lilt* sccuRil ui'hJl’I involves n si rcvi 
mi urg.inrt.iirnn.il tcchniauL-s and 
:idinifii',1i:itive pud ices. Although U is 
less vocational iri uricntalinn than the 
first, il still operates around the belief 
ili.il there -ire certain administrative 
skills which can be learnt then applied. 

The third model involves an educa- 
tional programme which aims at a 
broadly hasvd grounding in the social 
sciences and the liberal arts. In the 
four-vc jr colleges this has always been 
the dominant model, and during the 
1971b two-year colleges moved in this 
direction. Studies indicate that this is 
the model strongly favoured by 
teaching staff. 

Clearly there is some tension be- 
tween each of these models. The call 
for a liberal arts ethos in police educa- 
tion in America arose in a period of 
political unrest and conflict. Education 
would make the police more aware, 
more sensitive, less authoritarian and 
more democratic. When this political 
conflict declined, while street crime 
continued to rise, pressure developed 
tn professionalize rather than demo- 
cratize the police. The social and 
political conrutions in America during 
the 1 96* h provided the context in whtcri 
college criminal justice programmes 
were la flourish, and some parallels 
can he drown between then in the 
United States nnd now in Britain, 
'rhere arc. however, a number of 
significant differences. 

Crucially we arc in the middle of u 
severe economic recession, and have a 
government that is hardly committed 
to an expansion of public education. 
On the other hand, there is for a 
Conservative administration an in- 
teresting tension between checking 
public expenditure and spending pub- 
lic money on “law and order”. It all 
depends on what is perceived to be the 
aim of police education. One wonders 
just how sympathetic the present Gov- 
ernment would be to the conclusions 
reached by the latest official assess- 
ment of criminal justice education in 
America - the 1978 National Advisory 
Commission on Higher Education for 
Police Officers. The commission said 
that education should play a part in 
changing police organization and 
police behaviour: "What is not re- 

3 uired for educating the police instjtu- 
on for change is to train individual 
students in performing basic police 
• skills or to increase the ’systems effi- 
ciency* of policing as an institution . . . 
these narrow objectives may only rein- 
force the most parochial and conserva- 
: five tendencies of the police." 

. At its centre the debate about: the 
nature of police education is really a 
debate about the nature of policing. 

The author teaches at New College, 
Durham. 


Gurth Higgin offers some thoughts on present policy thinking in the universities 
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Fifteen years ago universities lived in a YT a 1 a a a 1 

different world. The numbers of I HClAilfl V GTQlP 1 TlAfil*'! 

undergraduates, our bread and butter, llij \t t CEd- J m lit lv illVUt 1 

had been steadily rising as long as of ■ 

anyone could remember, as also was position has for some time been preca- stable, placid environment but In a behaviour, 
the supply of overseas students. Ex- . rious and unknown since the smooth highly turbulent one. In a placid en- Trlvializi 
pansion and the resources to finance It quinquennial budgeting became an vironment the nature and behaviour of of any signl 


the supply of overseas students. Ex- 
pansion and the resources to finance It 
always seemed to be available. Money 
came to us on a gently rolling quin- 
quennial budget that always went up. 
Tenure Whs almost automatically 
granted and meant what it said, that we 
nad security for life. Universities had 
status, acceptability and power. The 


rious and unknown since the smooth highly turbulent one. In a placid en- Trlvializaiion consists of the denial 
quinquennial budgeting became an vironment the nature and behaviour of of any significant change, the tendency 
annual lottery. The universities have external, bodies and forces can be to excuse it away and the unwillingness 


been hit by universal cuts, the rationale sufficiently known and predictable to 
for which Is n6t deaT to anybody. What allow forecasting and planning. In . a 
their financial position in the future turbulent environment these factors 
may be is unknown, with possibilities are no longer predictable, either in 
of drastic changes in the cosy student , 


university lobby irrespective of the of our 
nature of the government, could count T?m 

upon a hearing and, usually, accept- in the 
ance of its requests. Society accepted up agai 
the universities as a good thing and values 
with the exception of a tew critics, ’their for its 
positidn was never challenged. The suppot 


grant system and the possible opening 
of our boundaries to market forces. 
Tenure is seriously questioned and 


‘In our age, as never 
before, truth implies the 


to consider alternatives to traditional 
behaviour. It also produces a high level 
of intolerance of those who insist that 
things are not what they were or are in 
need Of change. Segmentation is the 


The third instance of maladaptive 
response to turbulence, dissociation, is 
in part a reaction to the other two. It is 
the result of the conflict experienced by 

£ roups or individuals when, on the one 
nnu they hove a sense dial the 
environment hns changed, but on the 
other hand that the organization they 
are in nnd Its leadership is floundering 


through n series of maladaptive reac- 
tions, lacking any sense, of purpose or 
direction, U produces a sense of cynic- .. 
ism and anomie, and a withdrawal 


tendency to concentrate on sub-goals from all commitments and respotisibi- 
about which there is little dispute, but litles except those needed for personal 
without taking-account of the iniplica- survival. 


position was never ctianengca. me support tn the face of pressures tor tnetr remnonsmp iu bhch ompr or in overall udjccuvos is useu in question, 
polys and other institutions validated vocational practicality. We are becom- their relationship to any organization, The' first reaction of the university 
by the Council for National Academic fag awore of the low cost competition Consider the near home example of the system to its turbulent situation was to 
Awards were developing, but there ’ pfthe CNAA institutions. Around us is relationships between n:univore|ty, the pursue the protection of research. It 
was plenty of gravy for everybody and mass unemployment which, in spite of. Department of Education fcnd Science, did . this without consideration of any 
the universities merelv kem aloof/ We noli t Ida ns’ Dromises. nobodv seriously the University Grants Committees itfife other goals Or: overall objective!* that 


the universities merely kept aloof.- We politicians’ promises, nobody seriously 
had vocational and practical courses; ' believes Is going to disappear. There Is 
but those who wished to continue with also the possibility of the structural , 
a life pf scholarship, believing In the unemployment that application of hew,', 
pursuit of knowledge and .learning for. high technologies may bring, with the 
jts own sake, undisturbed. We were already ocrarlng Out-datlng of areas of ; 
surrounded by a full employment eco- skill and knowledge and or those who. 
nomy ydtb continual rising affluence carfy thCSc. There ore 
and, in spite of the fluctuation of changes 'in the pattern 
trends, patterns of-work, leisure, and part-time work; shared 
education; whre seed, as settled, and implies 

spt 

ire, 

ot 


the University Grants Committees i the 
research councils and The educational 


odn wide ' reaction.! Although it is very 
plait- : doubtful whether for 1 the members of 
rn of tfie gfenernl miblic, or even the DES, 
iStltii- research Is tne-'foost valued aspect of . 
ed the tifa university system ; It certa ihly is for 
ionshlp between any two df them. :: those within It. ft h6wTooks.as.if bur 
is tqrbiilence, a situation fa whfah attention js to. be drawn from: research 

hs * 
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, The fl rat requirement for more adap- 
tive reactions for an organization In a 
,'turbuleijt environment is n clear recog- 
nition and acceptance of its changed 
situation (here be demons - the world 
turned upside down, confusion, panic, 
despair). The - Second requirement is 
(he recognition that its inherited set of . 
values and objectives is the result of 
interaction between its characteristics 
and desires in the pnst with a then : 
placid envirdnment. These will prob- 
ably not be useful guides to reaction, or 
'.even realistic In the present turbulent 
environment. This could well mean 
that the organization mny need to 
re-think Its whole identity. ! 

The process it needs to go into is 
what is referred to as ideal seeking 
activity, This is not using the concept 
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from whom they derived a substantial 
income, and to be in some contact with 
the working life of the city, gave a 

flexibility nf nnnrn.^h 


adequate funds. In 1794 the £cole 
Polytcchnique was established to pro- 
vide hflCIP tramin. r». - . 


i82S dCd thC Universit > : ' of London” in 


wiiuuwbu cngiisn universities were so . mat mathematics, physics and 
mainly preoccupied with the training of mlst[ 7 were taught. 
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pendent and wide ringing mind w^ , of r ^ hich man consists”. ■ 18 making, brewing, dlsSl]in £ Sf ffi' 

“ed and the foundations laid for tit Th ! se a ‘ la cks had little Impact on SJSf 1 Br * til j n . of vari °us chemical ora- 
hi. mtaeq.."! polymath carter"' ^ E"8«»h »ni»^tte hS!1l£ '? pharmacy " Sa P w « 

Toe. Manchester .■ DissenUnc where _ there was a new movempnr uf? an e . ve , n,n g practical course nf is 
Arademy, was established in 1786 witS I3?sf rds a broadening of education SSI* at 7 P m f °r "Persons 
du f atioj » for 10 .both availability and 1 E J 8 V? : ^"“fwtures”! 

^_.percelved>r a <P* «*&- 


, f lfu lgnteenth cen ‘ ur > r only those 
me a ^R. 1 ,ht ^ Articles of 

Pf t n .. Pai ‘b could graduate 
.v^h lhe i % [,sh universities or teach 
!hRr^£° b A ■ e non "Conform(sts were 
If S.'J d " ven l ? create the Dissent- 

SSnrS? 1 ?? pr , in ? ar,, y 16 traiB ‘heir 
preachers and ministers. One oF the 

greatwt Enjjlsh chemists of the cen- 
53* J «j# Priestley, received a Cal- 
wnist upbringing and was trained for 


ws an examination 
ihaslang the con- 
® °f the subject, 
could be taken in 


training, saw the need to improve 
Si r education in Britain an P d his 
■S-Wp-fc at Queen’s Consort 
BfiS d | h fS “ act - He consulted 

BriilS prtii 842 a E b ^ 1 eatablishlng a 
9?, B8e °f Chemistry. Liebig, 
* ‘I® UnlVenit y of Giessen, was 
stimulating great Interest in chemistry 
both as a subject in its own right and for 
applications. His teaching 
methods, witn'their emphasis on prao 

Sh adlS flnaly!i! ’ Were 

In 1845 the Royal College of Che- 
was established in iTndon and 
was modelled on the Giessen depart- 
ment with Liebip'fs p.v.nnnii a ii/ 



students training fort! 
Shorter course for tin 
enter the professions. 
. included .classical lam 


Dalton i . Who 


ihy appropriate 
on, In addition, i 
•Was professor 


'•r l 


s yurncuium L wvuiu cnaDie the catinn n ^V^»^ l^^ 1,, P rom ment edu- 

tes and sub- e6 P en ,bi.s understanding of ? and *ienrists, introduced 

Instruction, fjanging world about him, inelud- ™J B “ h f ,0rofSden «degree^cre 
ropriate for Jg ‘be rapidly developing new Indus- Sl B C< f ntrov ^ rs 3f between' the advo- 
Idition, John n m S? l l in fluentfol. thoL^h a ^ profes8iona l^ 

ofessor of -^rtd -g -btxnffi. 

mental phi-- ; fr Qhl "arrow preoccuoa- SHE iu* ? l science degree. The latter 

ns rfiH A ‘ tion. with the triumphed and 


mmed to promote the science of che- 
mistry and Us application to agricul- 

nJwI rlS ’ ma , n . ufacturesand medicine. 
aftSlhP ^° U d 2°,* ** awarded but 
■ i ressful completion of the 
analytical course, and a piece of re- 

of Publication, 
a Test Imon ial of Proficiency was given . 

dJjjJ ‘v bdel existence of 

wirkan^miHilSP 680 dI ? °xcellent 
rEn» T. mbored among its students 
I£^«? h xj Ware to become famous 

SSpftSHSSSK 

£ ImhhS h 6 v ade * interest among 


raw ,±ienry Whose . courses included .a. 'broader curriculum whi^- ■ i. b™ , to show' i con 

•ss&&&!si h £ 

gsratrrs 

‘radnion where, classical 


chemistry, the 

uQ lntnn anfk 


; n n j ,, "“"'.v* me siuaents fees 
aud flnaHy g a v e U p ^ h wh ^ 

had been assigned to him. But the 


] commercial possibificles thereof bv- 
: Hofmann s 18-year-old assistant W. H. 

s Perkin, is well documented. In (be 
i PW “"‘ext i‘ is interesting to note 
that Hofmann, despite the distinctly 
i practical and applied nature of the 
! chemistry he taught, tried to dissuade 
1 rerkin from throwing up his stucBes 
and going into business as a dyestufis 
manufacturer. 

During the nineteenth century many 
°‘ber .cofleges of higher education were 
establlshea which offered science as an 
important part of the curriculum. 
These included the Royal College of 
Science and what are now the universi- 
ties of Birmingham, Bristol, Durhun, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Not- 
tingham, Sheffield and Southampton. 
However,- it was becoming clear that 
Hie provision of scientific and tech- 
nological education In Germany and 
France far exceeded onything that was 
available in Britain (by 1900 approxi- 
mate numbers of students were Oer- 
mgnj) 17,000, England and Wale* 

The disquiet over this situation wa 
considerable and led to the establish-- 
men ‘ bj 1872 of the Royal Commission 
on Scientific Instruction and the 
Advancement of Science chaired by 
the Duke of Devonshire. Enormous 
amounts of evidence were taken and at • 
Jeast eight reports issued. Among the • 
many recommendations made was one 
that university scientific education 
should not be specialized. Most of the 
proposals were ignored but a few 
changes resulted Including Improve- 
ments tfl fh/> Snull. r*+j>n All* 


ment and rapid exp 



~-r,»/w was m&ae ror the endowment m 
research. Generally, however, the 
complacent view prevailed that Britain 
. L d , tbe w °ria in engineering with- 
out the benefit of formal training andi 
despite much evidence to the contrary, 
would do so ip science. 

~ Among the reformers who coni 
tlnued to press for more science w 
university apd college curricula there 
was some disagreement as to content. 
..The majority jaVoured a broad liberal 
scientific education rather than a nar- 
row. specialized training. But then a, 
shift began from the oread to tfie 
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trained chemists, not so their British *|{ cnn i, 
counterparts. AittOll Cali 

Tlit-rc is evidence that trends else- 
where in education were towards nar- f'L 0 * . 
rowness, probably encouraged by in- V, TJ HI 
creasing use of written exanunation. It +>++■. 

is difficult to argue with the view that 
increasing specialization in scientific Many observers 
education arose not from pressures would fare belli 
from scientists or potential employers, when the Cover 
but simply because examiners and In university Hn 
examinees found it more convenient, further on, with 
From 1876 onwards the increasing of the system w< 
specialization of the candidates is opportune lime 
shown by the changing examination real effects on c 
requirements. At first any three scicn- research hare be 
ce subjects could be offered at the part Ing been success. 
!I or final examination for the pass results, jnore cos 
degree followed by an honours paper has It merely h 


Alison Calandn examines lhe issues raised in the Roynl Society orChemislry’s survey oftlic university cuts 

Chain reaction of cuts leads to testing times 


in a single subject. In 1910 the pass 
degree students were segregated from 
those reading for honours. The first 
group took the final examination in 
three subjects as before, but the hon- 
ours students were examined in only 
two subjects, one at principal and the 
other at subsidiary level. 

In the early years of this century 
there was little improvement in die 
output of chemistry graduates from 
Britain, while Germany continued to 
increase its enormous leud both in’ 
technology and in technological educa- 
tion. This country paid dearly in 1914 
for Its neglect of chemistry but between 
llie two wars there was a slow and 
mndcsl improvement in lhe provision 
for chemical education. It was this 
period, when small numbers of chem- 
ists graduated and till could expect to 
practise their subject, that produced 
them men who would begin to build up 
the present chemistry department. 

Since 1945 various governments 
hnvc expanded higher education with 
particular emphasis on scientific sub- 
jects. The demand for specialist gradu- 
ates in chemistry increased for almost 
twenty-five years, but then, as already 
noted, it waned and the maximum 
output occurred in 1969. 

There has been a progressive rejec- 
tion of the utilitarian and applied 
aspects of the subject. The full title of 
the body responsible for chemistry in 
the University of London ie “The Board 
of Studies in Chemistry and Chemical 
Industries" reminds us that applied stu- 
dies were once important, but the last 
three words have little significance to- 
day. Paradoxically university teachers 


research, inevitably the degree is 
oriented towards producing research 
workers in pure chemistry, even though 
the majority of graduates lack both the 
desire and opportunity to pursue this 
path. 

Much more disturbing is that all 
pretensions to the idea that the gradu- 
ate should be well educated have been 
abandoned. Breadth of learning is not 
expected of today’s chemistry gradu- 
ate: specialization begins in schooland 
is welcomed and encouraged at uni- 
versity. 

The specialized single honours de- 
gree of the type introduced at the begin- 
ningof the century remains as the centre 
of most chemistry departments. 

This specialized degree course is of 
excellent scientific quality and is per- 
fectly suitable for the able dedicated 
student who will still be successful in 
obtaining one of the rapidly dimi- 
nishing number of research posts and 
who will provide the. necessary educa- 
: tional breadth for hjmseif. 

The majority of our undergraduates 
are able and aware young people who 
have already demonstrated fllfft they 
have the intelligence tolcope with, and 
benefit fro ip, a course in higher educa- 
tion, but whose commitment to che- 
mistry is limited. They have come to 
university with the still substantially 
correct belief that a degree Will enable 
’ them to get a better job. . . 

As this country knows to its cost, 
technological riches dQ not autoolatl- 
cally accrue to nations with disting- 
1 uished attainments in pure science. We 


Many observers thought that chemistry 
would fare better than other subjects 
when the Government announced cuts 
in university finance. Now 18 months 
further on, with the forced contraction 
of the system well under way, it is an 
opportune lime (o consider what the 
real effects on chemistry teaching and 
research have been. Has the streamlin- 
ing been successful In producing belter 
results, more cost-effective solutions, or 
has it merely hampered the develop- 
ment of new technologies and vital new 
areas of chemical research? 

This and other pertinent questions 
are answered In a report prepared by 
(he Committee of Heads of University 
Chemistry Departments tCHUCD) 
published by the Royal Society of 
Chemistry. 
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report paints a disquieting picture of 
the worsening situation over the past 
decade and predicts a gloomy future for 
the leaching and study of chemistry os a 
suhlcel in our universities. 

Staffing levels form a mqjor part of 
the problem and the latest round orculs 
in university finance has merely exacer- 
bated an already disturbing decline. 
Since 1973 there has been b reduction in 
most categories of staff - both In the 
academic, technical and clerical fields 
(tables 1 and 2). 

However, an even more serious 
aspect to the problem emerges in (he 
age distribution of teaching staff. The 
report shows that this has changed 
considerably since 1973 (table 3), with 
the age peak shifting over (he past 10 
years from the 35-39 age group In 
1973/74 to - the 45-49 age group in 
1981/82. Thus the increase or staff at 
professorial and senior lecturer level 
(tabic 1) must be set against the sub- 
stantial decrease In the number of 
young teaching staff. The latter has 
been caused largely by the restricted 
recruitment programme resulting from 
(he cuts. 

Indeed, a number of university 
chemistry departments report no new- 
tenured academic staff for the past five 
or more years! This has happened in a 

3 * 'Ine where it Is arguable that the 
g hew Ideas so necessary for the 
continued health of research are gener- 
ated in greater proportion by the 
younger age groups. 

The report also points out that as far 
as age distribution patterns are con- 
cerned, the Government’s three-year 
programme of restrictions has severely 
aggravated a situation which would, In 
any case, have arisen. Even before the 
Government introduced financial res- 
trictions, the vast increases in staff 
recruitment which took place after the 
Robbins report and the subsequent 
promotion of that I960; intake of staff 
led to concern about the absence of 
Junior lecturers. 

A steady programme of recruitment 
would therefore seem to be the opti- 
mum solution, as sporadic apd enthu- 
siastic recruitment bursts pose prob- 
lems for later years. This, or course, 
throws tho recently advertised “new 
blood” posts tnto a new light, Althonah 
welcoming them as a step In the right 
direction (he QHUCD stresses that in 
order to ensure a real Improvement in 
the situation, the scheme would have to' 
remain in operation ova 1 , a prolonged 
period.--. v ' *: , 

Re&SrCn' tkreforfi suffers from a 
lack of young recruits, but tcaC?!!?h loo 
has suffered. Set against the back- 
ground of slowly Increasing numbers of 
undergraduate students In chemistry, 
the overall drop in stafflevels has meant 
^significant increase hi the student] 
staff ratio from under 7tl to over 9tl. 
Hie more staff hours allocated .to 
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Students at a chemistry lecture in Paris circa 1885. 


teaching, the less is spent on research 
and development and rice versa. 

A related problem Is lhe career 
structure of the university lecturer, 
There is littk doubt that In the past 
many postgraduate students undertook 
postdoctoral research as a natural step 
to a university lectureship. Nowadays, 
even the most able postdoctoral follow 
has only an outside chance of a perma- 
nent university post. The Incentive to 
apply for post doctoral work even when 
It Is available Is therefore low. 


The technical revolution which has 


it is available Is therefore low. 

Indeed, savs the report, there are 
now many older fellows with several 


years of posf doctoral experience (rap- 
ped In academic limbo. There are very 
tew permanent academic posts to apply 
for, and Industry regards these particu- 
lar candidates as cither overqualified or ' 
too old or too expensive, Their Increas- 
ing numbers can hardly be encouraging 
to those about to embark on research. A 
Utile forlher up the career .ladder 
lecturers who merit promotion to read- 
ership cannot move up. 

Technical revolution 
is out of reach 

The report also puts (lie reduction in 
support staff high on the Usl of prob- 
lems. This has been^ similar to cuts m the 
number of aCndemlc staff. Tu some * 
areas where developments in technolo- 
gy have been particularly rapid, upl- 
verSify departments have found that > 
they could hot compete fSVSKfSljh' with . 
Industry and. Commerce on technician 
salary scales for certain Specialized 
staff, for Instance In cJectrpnlcs. Tq 
“remedy” lhe situation fewer staff were 
employed.:!'- i •• 


taken plnce In Industry and commerce 
over the past 10 years would seem to 
remain sadly out of reach to the average 
university chemistry department; In- 
deed the statistics In table 2 do llttfo lo 
reded the advances, as they show a 
reduction In technical slBfffrom 1 .239- 
in 1973 to 1,090 In 1982. Little wonder 
that many dep art nten (rare facing acute 
problems In servicing, operating and 
maintenance costs of equipment. 

The reduction In technical staff is 
coupled with a reduction In purchasing 
power of the equipment grant, says the 
report. Ten yrars ago in 1973/74, the 
University Grants Committee grant 
would have purchased 17 per cent more 
and was adequate to maintain stan- 
dards. But It was savaeely cut the 
following year to less than naif in terms 
of purchasing poWor, and remained at 
this lower level for the next five years. 

. Increases In 1979-80 and 1980-81 did 
• little to balance the accumulated deficit 
from lhe years of underfunding, and 
many departments are now finding that . 
more and more of their annual equip- 
ment grant Is required just to replace 
standard apparatus. Next to notlifog Is 
left for lhe purchase of new instni- 
. merits. The problem is. compounded by 
.the reduction ill purchasing power of 
7 the departmental g rants. lo cnemtslry - 
s department* (table 4). From 1978/79 |o 
1981/82 the reduction Is Well over 20 per 
cent and this, accordlngtoihe report, Is 
' a minimum figure. . .. . 

Ih spite of all this, departments have 
nSi- fo .?gp« wlth lhe development of 
, new courses to Keep H2CS- changes . 
in subjects and lhe demands of In • 
, try, Increasing -student numbers rand 
ever-increasing international pressure 


for research. 

The way research Is organized In lhe 
UK means that a blgh proportion of 
fundamental chemical research is car- 
ried out in universities. With much 
unreliable and out-of-date equipment, 
difficulties In the purchase of new 
instruments and cutbacks In library 
purchases of primary research Jour- 
nals, how are we In the 1IK to compete 
Internationally In research? How are 
we Id train our undergraduates In the 
use of new sophisticated and unavoid- 
ably expensive equipment which in torn 
reutiircs high levels of expertise in the 
technical staff? 

The report makes It dear that almost 
all tbe changes Imposed on chemistry 
departments have made the pursuit of 
excellence In both leaching and re- 
search more difficult. To their credit, 
chemistry department staff have done 
much to achieve more with less re- 
sources. They have obtained funding 
from new sources and shouldered new 
teaching loads and additional clerical 
work. Rui starvation of funds has 
produced Inefficiencies, The universi- 
ties have an Immediate and continuing 
commitment to Ihclr undergraduate 
students. Research has therefore suf- 
fered nud the cutbacks have also had a 
boomerang effect on teaching. 

Research and 
teaching will suffer 

What then of the future? The report 
concludes that In (he long term the 
effects of these measures will be devas- 
tating. Early retirements projected for 
the next two years will lead to an 
additional reduction In academic staff 
of 5-10 per cent by next year. The 
projected d rop Is most likely to he in the 
55 -t- age group, where numbers are 
already below the steady slate values. 
The age distribution will thus be even 
, more skewed. In the absence of any 
. remedial action the present age peak 
will be replaced by- a similar but 
younger one. Research and (caching 
will once again suffer. 

The message Is dear. A planned 
intake of new young staff is required, 
the departmental grant must be main- 
tained In real terms and the equipment 


grant increased. Belter methods of 
equipment sharing must be evolved 
between departments and universities. . 
This will require a change In attitudes 
from administrators, some academics 
and granting bodies; magnaminlty Is a; 
virtue more widespread in times of 
plenty. 

As Professor Monty Frey, chairman 
of tbe ClflJCD said: “Chemistry Is 
centra} tosclence. The folure success of 
teaching and research in chemistry in 
our universities depends largely on the 
present decline being halted and lost' 
ground regained.” 

The author Is press officer at the Royal 
Society of Chemistry. 

Table 2. Technical and clericaTataff.1 


Technical Clerical 

staff <37 staff (3ft 

tugust, departments) departments) 


1979 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

tend , 

1981 




the undergraduate population of our 
chemistry departments and could do 
this by, welcoming the idea of the science 
generalist and, inaddttion to traditional 
specialist degrees offer broader science 
courses. ' ..." 

The aim would be to: produce in- 
creasing numbers of truly educated 
graduates with informed but flexible 


Table 1. UQC Supported staff wfth tonura (42 departments supplied datd), | Table 3. Ags distribution o< academic ^ staff In ohsmlstry (UQC figures). 
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; . The aii(tiorJeqches iti the dipahmei it of 
. chehijiirx fit Queen College, 

LqmoH. .. .• -r. -. ■•••!; . ; 



Year* 30 38-34 35-39 4<M4 4S-49f 60-84 58-89 80+ 


1977-78- 70 ; . 178 * ; 338 , 373 280 207 . 107 . 70 

1979- 80 ; T7 123 263 377 328 228 138 79 

1980- 81 . . 78 . 108 : 219 388 , 335 247 184 88 

198J-82 69 97, 191 333 352 254 173 : 88 

Slat*.- 117 171 i : 202 216 228 222 207 191 
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Araflcar Cabral; revolutionary 
leadership and people's war 
by Patrick Chabal 
Cambridge University Press, 

£22.50 and £9.95 

ISBN 0 52 1 24944 9 and 271 1 3 4 

In the Twilight of Revolution: the 

political theory of AmQcar Cabral 

by Jock McCulloch 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £6.50 

ISBN 07100941 16 

The People of the Cape Verde Islands: 

exploitation and emlgrat Ion 

by Antdnfo Carrdra 

translated and edited by 

Christopher Fyfe 

C. Hurst, £13.50 

ISBN 0 905838 68 8 

Amficar Cabral has in some measure 

ranlniwl Inline Uiu«« .. <■ . . 


Africa’s philosopher king 


. H uuu| »-aiions: an articulate 

intellectual, a sympathetic individual, 
and the leader of a revolutionary 
guerilla nationalist movement in one of 
the most obscure of African micro- 
states, Guine-Bissau, He was assassin- 
ated, like Abraham Lincoln, at a 
moment when military victory was all 
but achieved, and the daunting task of 
reconstruction {which his successors 
manifestly failed to cope with) not vet 
begun. 7 

writing about such a paragon pre- 
sente severe problems both of 
academic balance and of intellectual 
approach. A basic sympathy for the 

subject mi let hp toban J. 
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Ctabal (whore name’s similarity to 

l! ° f * * ,ero ^ confusing but 
coincidental), Cabral is simply “the 
most reccessful African revolutionary 

MS <he ^ hc 'ed, the 
PAIOC, the most successful ns tional- 
“Jnwwmeait in Black Africa"; for 
JJ^UIoch, -the revolution in Gtiine 
assumed an unpdrtance far out of 
to the size or economic 
ggjcanoeof the country". The Intel- 
problems concern (he rela- 
teSJSL!*!? , between Individual 
»«wenhh» and social movement, and 

JXffj™ ® r ideology articu- 
“■ by (he leader of such a move- .- 

h ?EP«ns on. 

■ asa aaasfr 

awaBsasaB'' 





"fighting on the side 0 f hhtav*;> 

McCulloch fail ,o 

prac icc through any analvsbrf 

guerilla movement: he 2K- 

mous difficulty in working K 

theory is, and does not much like i 
he can find of [t. Cabral’s view of & 
peasantry is “muddled" and 42 
guous , and his work on tribaHwm ■ 

state 1 and' ^ abral ' s cx P osili on onfe 
state and his account of the m ■ 

bourgeoisie sit rather uncomfoH 

side by S'de . His "productive foro 

thesis docs not work in the way 1 

which Cabral hoped it would". 

Under all this confusion there maa , 
ex hypolhese be not only a theory bun ! 
ootrect one: “Cabral has remafaft 
little to say about the theorem 
foundation on which his class anata : 
of Guine is based ... And yet d* i 
remarkable success of the PAIGCinih 
struggle against the Portugese aran '. 
proves that Cabral’s analysis of dx 1 
social structure in Guine was a m • 
rate. Starting with a view oi dx • 
relationship of theory to practice wfcid 
he cannot substantiate but will bn , 
abandon, McCulloch is reduced In i ! 
simple circular argument. • 

Cabral himself was a Cape Verdean, : 
from the archipelago some 350 din • 
off the coast of Senegal discovered br • . 
tlie Portuguese in 1460 and thereafei '■ 
colonized by a ragbag of peoples of » 

mnsi u ° . i.-l r. . 


SSJttj 9 ?!, t0 ,h ' eff M‘ that ae 

J^M| ld *F® n * nc e-. government re- 
veraed Qibrals priorities fri almost 
S ,n P art,cu Iar, 'fhat it ex- 

S^r 0 " to the wholesale 
murder of ite opponents, and replaced 

SSgnr dev ? lo ? ment Policy which 
Cabral (a professional agronomist) 

SrShf prestige project® benefit* 
in g only the capital. 

JEM*? ffi is arabiv alence is the 
important problem of the transition 
Jjjj, ™ ral guenUa warfare to central 
administration through some kind of 

Sre’P?' Cl ft 1 * 1 waa certainly 
aware of the . problem, though his 

Kriution that the petty bourgeoisie 
which inevitably acquired a dominant 
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? ‘be participants, 
succfes - 

“S Ma ; 5™ .fi” 1 (and Portuguese) 


Days of the 
commune 


position at independence, should Com- 
m j* ®}ass suicide" by aligning itself 
J5 interes . t8 ° f tne workers and 
wa ? both claptrap in terms 
of any Marxist conception of class 

oShtef 0 ?' a ? d quite inade 9 Uflt e as a 
guide to developments in Guine, at any 

rate in his absence. Whether thincs 
wopld have been different had he been 

th M ain u 8 “? °P en question. 

Chabal s book has two chapters 
rather awkwardly tacked on to the end 

Rnnilni^t *®*t. ^ nc > a comparative 
analysis of the guerilla nationalist 
movements in Portuguese Africaora- 
an «MgUent introduction to an 

“ I *!5i lu !S ect » wel1 worth reprint- 
Ing outside the specialist volume to 


$L ch rJiy nd ^', TUe other deals 
wth Cabral s social and political 

thought, emphasizing its subordination 
to the Dracticnl nmhUm. _ i. “ 


win Marxist mod- 
SSf SfiEf* _ his concern not so much 
ff'oups as for personal 
moral commitment, 

McCulloch, by contrast, the 
to™ come, finj,. -if,-, certain’ (hat 
' ™ party had entered the 

straggle armed with the wrong theory 
the war against the Portuguese would 
soon have been lost." Though this 
8,t * ratJ ier uncomfortably 

t *S5 cl tIo . ns 0,1 “ the Inevitability 
of victory , since the PAIGC was 


^K^^Carvalho, One of 
JS^Wjjjore vitpvB were heavily 

SS.S 

c *y itia *» not to the 
of anti-coloni“ [ • 

gOw^,tbeaat least ti 

with whidi it ww^^gdrartd 


Commune, 1905-1930 , 

by Dorothy Atkinson . ’ 

Unnl B ie lilt hio'nths -bf 1929, the 
'SSSSi IS* .conuhiiiib the mfr, j 


, dis ^ursed most rural 

pnance; iti central ftmctj" - > — 


tiana , werematturs for. 


Union, Writes Professor Atkinmn ^ f agriculture. The com- 

with pardonable exagg«atiom“St ?ver ri.p a ^'“ P ° ns,bill i ,es flpd 

.^Mlhe d (clato^Tihe^ . SS S ‘ s . ">™6c ra 

!k tfl H at »’ but countrysfie was Under in 1906 S tha ^ 8nd J 906 - And 
thMictatorahipof (he commune!" 0 ’ de,™L^f «*»ni'en- 

co™?sasKi as," commune, as a^top^^ds 
. ^ une co u^d bc collectlvfcdm,'^ “mnune fa shrewd and «ref?l ' K 

.e-a a saaeg; S&scjskS: 

1 age ■ 19n? d w5 Ii a !■ P^.^nth betww-n 


— ivu-enrajuimiwe" 

□y periodic droughts in wnich mim 
thousands die. The only thing to do# 
to get out. and The People oft 'he Csp 
Verde Islands , written by a Cepe 
Verdean, consists in large part of At 
gnm statistics of death and emigraiin. 
Its tone is often touchingly phfio 
sophical; “We Cape Verdeans are lib 
a horse with wings: we don't haveoa 
i ,? x, the g roun 3. nor d ° we read*- 
sky. Yet despite its ideological 0 *^ 
cence and haphazard organization, fc 
cumulative effect of hopelessness aad 
misery which (t conveys is ova- 
whelming. 

Christopher Clapham is senior lew* 
in politics , at the University of lx* 
caster. 

social context. Some argued, a$ Mm 
once had done, that the comniuK 
could be adopted as a constituent ud 1 
of socialist society; the comnu® 
found its defenders in the oarty fomw 


«ucir uuvisers, nowever, held tnai u 
commune was dominated by the be 
ter-off or kulak peasants, and m« 
eventually give way to -new forms £ 
cooperative or state farming. But & 
more than a decade the party handle 
the commune with extreme cautiM 
leaving the peasants to run their ow 
agn culture and most of their o* 1 


succumbed 


;.«Ms8, n , 

: ■"Wdid an amouht ' 


romp noia their Ihnd 

for . collectivization: '■ On- the eve tif, the 1917 

‘ew.; State-controlled . . re VplMtJon, less; than 10 per rent of 
‘ _ ___ : * peasant households held their tend 

3iniriime~fho at,a *R.‘W ? qr3 

p^wlasignii . peasant 

- «rt; tn.ltt 0 >W 1 *?? the; «W0Ijdated' 

' ffir*'- rate ftian ^ In fo SrttreS 

the villa pa Whaf j Crz. wc,u _ re or . 


affairs. 

Professor Atkinson provides a I 
• lanced account of the dilemmas 
p. art y policy towards the peasantry 
the 1920s, and of the effects oft 
sw k! t < P* aK jF fapid industrialist 
Oft tu" lice of the coniihune. In a 
(Sideling the commune in this conte; 
her account draws on and suppleinei 
the work of Carr, Male, Tanfuchl si 
the Soviet historian Danilov. Her* 
1 ami nation of thp post-revolutions 
commune as ah agrarian and admin 
trative institution is, however, b 

11 ' i .. ’ ,1 


be thought 6f 

lanitateito .Si.™?® ^ Western capitalist Coun- 




^agchC.'forv 

Lpeaktot» 1 (foij 




■ h, Aad '^ol 9 i7 revolutions reveiW 
t»mmurie; is - the trend 


. W ■ revolutions' reversed 


detailed than heri thorough account 
developments up toi; 1917. Studies, 
regional variations id the 1920s anci 
the Impact of Soviet attempts ails 




the impact of Soviet attempts at It 
consolidation and improvement oil 
' .*®™ f nune remain: to :be undertake; 

. I 0 , ™ meantime^ Professor Atk 
1 5°'j lba ^ provided an account of pci 
and praeffep which makes a rare a 
. welcome attempt to bridge the divi 
DcbVcen the professions of “pr® - 
vp[ptipnary”,aiKi “poat-revolutianai 
historian. , stranaelv seoarate both 
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BOOKS 

Before 
the famine 


Why Ireland Starved: a quantitative 

and analytical history of the Irish 

economy 1800-1850 

by Joel Mokyr 

Allen & Unwin, £22.50 

ISBN 004 941 1110 S 

Professor Mokyr's title confronts the 
64,000-dollar question in Irish histnrv. 
The short explanation, of course, ’is 
simnly that .1 high proportion of the 
Irish population had. by the 1840s. 
become heavily dependent for its food 
supply upon a monoculture of pota- 


toes, a crop, thev discovered ton late, 
(hat was susceptible to occasional total 
failure. The “blight” of l«4ft left them 


virtually foodlcss. so, in the absence of 
effective famine relief, they starved, 

Mokyr takes all this for granted, and 
concentrates not so much on why the 
Irish peasantry fell into the potato trap 
as on the underlying weaknesses of the 
Irish economy: by halfway down his 
first page he has redirected his atten- 
tion to the question “Why was Ireland 
poor relative to most other purls of 
western Europe in the first half uf the 
nineteenth century?" The quest for the 
answer to this question leads him to 
produce one of the most important and 
informative books on modern Irish 
economic and social history yet 
written. 

Mokyr’s method is indicated by his 
subtitle, which indicates that, impor- 
tant as are his conclusions, his text is 
unlikely to be everybody’s favourite 
bedtime reading. His analysis is statis- 
tical and occasionally econometric, 
and the book's framework lies in 65 
tables. His starting point is a set of 
seven commonly-preferred explana- 
tions for the economic backwardness 
of pre-famine Ireland; that Ireland was 
ill-endowed with - natural resources 
appropriate to the possible economic 
developments of the age; that Britain 


study, are mil nnequivnc-il. Some nf 
the analyses, while .ihs.it s interesting 
and often illuminating, veer tangen- 
tially from the straight course dictated 
by the original issues. m> that his 
conclusions, valuable as ihcv are. do 
not always match up exactly x«i the 
propositions formulated in his iipeniiig 
chapters. He does, however, argue 

f ursuasively that over-population, the 
rish land-tenure system, and lack of 
resources can take no more limn a 
marginal share nf the blame for Ire- 
land's economic backwardness. 

More importantly, hc accepts with 
some qualifications the view that pro- 
ductivity in industry and agriculture 
was kept low by serious under-capita- 
lization. He acknowledges, however, 
that this is a question-begging state- 
ment. and sonic of his most acute 
analysis is directed towards further 
endeavours to cxplnin why these sec- 
tors were under-capitalized, in con- 
trast. say, to some areas or the infra- 
structure. Some responsibility is also 
attached to the role of absenteeism by 
landlords, to the weakness of economic 


Resisting 

revolution 


The Younger Pitt: the reluctant 
transition 
by John Ehrman 
Constable. £2fl.(KJ 
ISBN 0 09 464930 8 

In the second volume of his full-scale 
biography of the Younger Pitt Mr John 
Ehrman carefully charts the transition 
from the confident yet realist re- 
former of the 1780s to the resilient 
symbol of resistance towards revo- 
lution both at home and abroad. 

This contrast has long been one of 
the cliches propagated about Pitt, and 
it is the greatest strength of Mr Ehr- 
man's study that he demonstrates the 
limits within which Pitt’s commitment 
to reform always operated and the 
reluctance with which he came to 
acknowledge the scale of the challenge 
posed by the French Revolution and 
the likely length of (he war against 
France, which, like most ofhiscontem- 


kept Ireland backward intentionally or poraries, he had initially thought 
unintentionally by discriminatory eco- would be brief. The impression given is 
nomic policies; that the Irish character that Pitt lapsed 6nly occasionally into 
and way of life were inimical to alarmism or despondency, and that he 


economic growth; that, in consequence 
of over-population, Ireland was caught 
in a Malthusian trap; that Irish agricul- 
ture and industry were short of capital; 
that Ireland failed to generate a supply 
of entrepreneurs; and, finally, that 
emigration robbed the country of the 
fittest and most energetic of its young 
adult population. 

Before embarking on the seven 
chapters that successively probe these 
propositions, the reader can scarcely 
avoid doubting whether the exiguous 
and already well-exploited statistical 
sources for the economic and social 
history of early nineteenth-century Ire- 
land provide sufficient data to meet the 


tana provide sumcient data to meet the 
exacting requirements of the quantita- 
tive and analytical approach promised 
in Mokyr's subtitle. Yet the chapters 
live up to his promise. How does he 
achieve this? First, by a tireless com- 
bing of the censuses, .above all the 
admirable one of 1841; and, second, by. 


gradually responded to circumstances 
which he could not Control, and which 
threatened his cherished schemes for 
sustained administrative and fiscal re- 
form, commercial expansion, and _ ■ _ 

long-term prosperity. JOnll Derry 

Mr Ehrman makes it clear that Pitt ~ 

was fully aware of his defects as a war John Derry is reader In modern history 

leader- “I distrust extremely any Ideas at the University of Newcastle upon 

of my own on military subjects 1 * - but Tyne. 

he nevertheless brings out the extent to 

which the British war effort depended 

upon Pitt and two members of the T 

Cabinet who were clou to him - I 111 T V 

Dundas and Grenville: Since it has ^ u • 

often been the practice to see in j , 

Dundas a rather baleful influence upon OTWl €) VPfl T 
Pitt It is worth noting that in Mr RUUIKll dll' 

Ehrman’s pages Dundas emerges as a ... 1 

man of sound judgment, rather less British Workers and the Independent 
volatile than Pitt himself, and always Labour Party 1888-190* 
conscious of the realities of power. b„ 

Mr Ehrman is neither partisan 7 , 0 r 7i D M 

doctrinaire. HI* judSuieht fa sound and S5?S?So ‘ 

ho inrewdly appreciates work done by ISBN 0.7190 0920 0 . . 

those historians-whose outlook he does At a time 1 when the Labour Party is 

nAl eliawi - Lla nAnf1!rttln«» irttap.' .ia ' Il_ ■«_!_ ' ^!?«l I 


•ill') MiL 1 .ll llislilulinnv. . 111(1 t'l Hif 

vnfL'chiiMiicni orilemnraliMtiuniif the 
icviilu.il popul.itinii fallowing crnigr.i- 
imn All they; viili-mpics .ire invcvii- 
g.itcil iiiii^i iniiigin.i|jvclv .mil ihsuia- 
lively. 

Not all Mnkvr's analyses ;ind metho- 
dology will find compli'ii- uvcupliiitcc. 
of course, nr oven tni.il Lompichcnsinn 
hy his less numerate readers, and sonic 
detailed carping may fnlluw in the 
learned journals. But Mokyr has 
opened a new door on the history of 

E re -famine Ireland and his original, if 
ighlv technical, approach must surely 
stimulate renewed interest in what was 
in danger of becoming a slightly jaded 
corner of Irish historical studies. It is 
good in find l liiil ihe subject can lie so 
splendidly revivified, nlhcil hy an 
American historian of Low Countries 
origin. 

M. W. Flinn 

M. W. Flinn is professor emeritus at 
social history at the Universitv of 
Edinburgh. 


admirably analysed, and the complex 
and constantly shifting pattern of 
alliances with Austria. Prussia, Russia 
and Spain is dealt with in magisterial 
fashion. Pitt's uttitude towards domes- 
tic radicalism is shown to have been 
less rigid than was once assumed: like a 
' number of other historians M r Eliriniin 
emphasizes the significance of the 
Portland Whigs in shaping government 
policy towards domestic unrest. 

In these days of uncertainty among 
publishers It is a fortunate historian 
who can devote over six hundred pages 
to covering something like six years of 
history. But perhaps because of the 
monumental scale of the work one 
cannot suppress a doubt. For too much 
of the time Pitt ceases to be the centre 
of attention: indeed for long sections of 
the work he almost vanishes from the 
scene. In his anxiety to cover the full 
range of issues Mr Ehrman comes near 
to submerging Pitt's life in a welter of 
detail about his times. This may be an 
understandable corrective to the occu- 
pational disease of biographers, which 
is to place thieir subject too convenient- 
ly at the heart of events, and if his great 
work has a flaw it is that Mr Ehrman 
cannot bring himself to leave anything 
out. It would be sad if this were to deter 

S from exploring his work with 
eness or if it seriously limited 
Ihe impact of what is surely one of the 
grandest ventures in historical biogra- 
phy embarked upon in a generation 
which has seen a proliferation of 
historical research. 


admirabte one pf 1841; and, second, by. doctrinaire. His juteent is sound and 
skilful and imaginative content analysis J*,s inrewdly appreciates work done by 
Of the enormous of evidence those historians-whose outlook he does 


presented, . mainly in the form of not share. He assesses conflicting inter- 
answers to standard questions put to pretations accurately and fairly and 
hundreds of. witnesses, to a small- Integrate* differences of emphasis info 
number of commissions arid selects a coherent unity. He conveys both the 
committees of the 1830s and 1840s. ebb and flow of political debate and 
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Gladstone (and a By), from an exhibition of the work or British caricaturist Harry 
Furnlss (I854-1925J currently on show at Ihe National Portrait Gallery in 
London. 


Quantitative data culled with' con- 
siderable ingenuity from these and 
other, mainly parliamentary, sources is 
.deployed to answer the senes pf ques- 
tions formulated to test the validity of 
the propositions considered in each 


decision making, pointing out the 
inevitable constraints of time, slow 
travel, and uncertain and tardy com- 
munication upon the way in which PiU 
and. bis colleagues perceived and per- 
formed their tasks, 6nd & wonderfully 


R rimarily.for their answerability from for tales 6f Pitt intervening from the . 
ie available data, to the wider riistbr- beginning in the internal affairs of 
leal problems he is tackling, and in France, corrupting the French Nation- . 
acknowledging the extent ofthe areas 1 ‘ " ” ' : ~ 


acknowledging the extent ofthe areas al Assembly by the distribution of gild 
left blank by his refusal to. attempt- arid perverting the course o’f-the re- 
unanswerable questions.. Some, of the volution long " before it entered its 
gaps may be filled from . literary violent and aggressive phase, He is 


ot its - socialist, laeais ana winning 
more electoral support it is worth' 
remembering that the Independent 
Labour Party, the intellectual god- 
parent of the present Labour Party, 
was charting a similar course in Its 
formative -years between 1893 and 
1906: It is often maintained that the 
ILP only .won wider political support 
by abandoning its socialist | precepts 
and by , Allying with non-socialist ' 
groups, :■ 

The formation of thq Labour Rep- 
resentauoii Committee in 1900 estab - 
lished a . Labour alliance between 
socialist parties arid non-socialist 
(fade unionists, a marriage of ton- 
venlcnce Which opened the way for 
Labour's capture of the wofking-class 
vote. The .secret Gladstane-Mnc- 
Douaid pact of 1903 is' seen qs the , 

: culmination ' of / an electoral under- 
standing between the LRC/ILP lead- 
>" 1 ressivesj thus ; 

ates 'free use' 


iWH 


rivals in. the ^eld. i/ j; ■ ; ‘ : ‘ - i ~sians which led the Britishgovernment 
■Mokyr's ansWefs. as migh^be ex- to { devote, sq ;mUoh of lu. efforts to 


, .. !(he progressive .vote fo some con- 
, 8tituonqeS« : ■ David '' Hbwell’s "pew ; 
bbbk eridorsds thftse views, jfrialntniri-: 


grain of British politics so that by the 
1906 General Election “socialists 
secured entry to parliament, an 
achievement which would have' been 
unlikely if a more Independent and 
more overtly socialist strategy had 
been followed". While such an 
observation Is hardly earth-shattering 
Howell does offer a sophisticated 
and well-documented analysis of the 
local and national events which led 
-to the ILP's accommodation with 
non-socialist groups. Combining his 
own research with d synthesis of re- . 
cent academic findings,, he has pro- ' 
duced the best general interpretative 
work of its kind since Henry Felling’s 
The Origins of the Labour Party 
(1954). 

Howell maintains that the ILp 
forged a bond with (he 1 working clas- 
ses out of the immense diversity of 
working-class backgrounds and ex- 
periences, to be found among trade 
unions and between regions. Indust- 
rial unrest, the; influence of indi- 
vidual trade union leaders, the .size 
of communities, and the power of 
the employers all conflated to pro- 
duce a working-class response to the . 
ILP which, often , varied in .timing', 
extent and deep-rootedness. What' 
gave these djspprate responses dlrec-' 
fion.wcrc the actions of the ILP's: 
"big four - Kelr Hardfo; BVuce Gin- • 
sicr, Philip Snowden and Ramsay 
MacDonald - who recognized the 
Importance of winning over trade un- 
ionism, even If they were disdainful 
of its ability to act as A leVer for 
political ania sod al change. Yet until 
a viable Labour Party whs • estab- 
lished,' incorporating trad? uniop 
support, 1 the- ILP leaders were- con-', 
.vinced -that socialists, and '‘the 
cniue Vwpuld have’ to assume a low 
profile. '. ■ *. 

Howell’s ‘ book! examines the 
vofying origins of Hade -union Slip- 
port for- the ILP, studies the com- ' 
munities; in Which the ILP 'did, . and 
did not," dnvOlop , examines the ’ em- 1 
ergence of the national movement, 
and -establishes the relationship be- 
tween the. ILP., and other politicnl 

E ' 1 s. It’ ia - «i wide-ranging study 
, among' other things, draws 
significant contrasts between : tlie ex- 
Liberal support, which; the ILP' won ; 
in .the Liberal stronghold of the West 
Riding 'and the' rivalry which' the TLp 
^ahd Ubefai Party entered into in tho ' 


In the former region the ILP won 
Liberal support almost by default 
while in the latter region the Liberal 
Party was as concerned as. the ILP to 
extend its political support in the 
face of popular Toryism, . 

There are many strengths in this 
book. Howell's knowledge of the 
events and issues is impressive, testi- 
fied to by more than seventy pages 
of footnotes. The book is ludaly 
written, thoughtful, provocative and 
persuasive. Howell asks many ques- , 
tions about the inevitability of the 
Labour Party emerging through trade 
unionism, suggesting that ' other 
routes, such ns the formation of a 
united socialist parly, were blocked 
by the ILP leadership. He is open- 
minded and does not overtly pursue 
the shibboleths of any' particular 
school , of historical thought. His sen- 
sitivity to his subject permits him to 
recapture the missionaiy zeal of 
ILPers with their faith in (he plastic- 
. ity of human nature. Certainly, sec- 
tions of this book will prove to be 
seminal to future research. 

Yet, notwithstanding Howell’s 
empathy with his subject, other sec- 
tions will undoubtedly raise the hack- 
les bf many historians whose detailed • 
locnl research leads 'them to different . 
conclusions, HoWell’s ..trade union 
section is perhaps unnecessarily de- 
tailed, given the monographs already 


written on mining by Roy Gregory 
and cotton by H. A. Turner. And 
there may also be some disappoint- 
ment that the book finishes in 1906, 
thus largely ducking the current con- 
troversy. surrounding P. F. Clarke’s 
contention that New Liberalism waa 
halting and reversing the growth -of 
Labour iii Lancashire,- ana possibly - 
elsewhere, between 1906 and 1914. 

Despite these criticisms; this is a 
monumental work. It deserves to be 
read widely and might well become a' 
classic,- It Is to be hoped that it will 
ovent unity appear in paperback, for . 
it is .nn Invaluable gujde through the ■ 
quagmire of early Labour politics. ; 
Labour’s current leadership might 
even find that it offers them a- germ - 
of an idea to rescue them from their - 
present predicament. .- . 

iKeitft LaVbourn \ : . • 
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Keitft Laybotiry Is senior lecturer in 









Odes to 
Augustus 

The A uguslon Idea In E ngllsh 
Literature 

by Howard ErskJne-HIII 
Edward Arnold, X.13.50 
ISBN 0 7131 637.1 9 

There is, as far rs I can see, no 
sustaining myth to support political 
and cultural life in the England of the 
eighties. Whiggish-Fabian optimism 
already seems a quaint historical 
curiosity and our current nostalgia for a 
pnst compounded of Palmerston and 
Samuel Smilesoffcns a cold and unsym- 
pathetic idea to live hy. Confronted bv 
such vacuity one (urns with relief to 
The Atm, sum Idea in English Litera- 

(nfhimmMS d F a L 5 W ,' lh " m - Vlh lhat 
informed English cultural life for two 

hundred years had its roots deep in the 

“Sf 88 " and nutional past and was 

capable at least of some resonance. 

Augustus Caesar's career was a I 

jaradpx. lie seized power ruthlessly qi I 

Huhfnn ^ m , crciIcss in cstub- i 
Ijhhing his position (conniving nt (he - 
death of Cicero and currying out mass I 
executions), yet lie strove successfully r 
for peace in the Roman world, per- * 
S™**! acts of clemency, was « 

on cn| v hten«r patron of great poets H 
a nia J or builder and renovntor of fi 
Konte. Moreover, he presided over the 
greatest period of Roman history at the a 
very point when the birth t/chS u 

^ h d " S fa,L HU rarCer «>Uld tC 
itef 01 * be seen as exemplary but in b 






.. . . mi. Jtivvita- 

han strain is important in Oldham and 
Rochester (rather scantily treated 


thetimes ^ g heheducation supplement ? 

I T»KTIMH^m(mK H R U UCAT,„N.SUPP, .HMKN T 
role becomes, this study shows convin- tan comoari^nn in L t * 1e Align, i 

anl nn he eni R ha 1 s,s 1 0n corruption too would fall into^cavai Eng ^ ‘ I 

and on the satirists lonely heroic of civilization tc,lll,f > HK ■ Bl lift 

stance never complefcly subverts the last”, Horace Wn|^i/l^ W , here ' “At $ 

appeaito a positive Augustan ideal. A “some curio..* ^ TOtt . l n WW. 5 . wAmF 


exuberant comedy in dialogue with wea 

k nwH n H h ° W “ L VeJy s - nse of danger m:iji 
is used to give the satirist a lonely, poet 

heroic moral stance which transcends dew 
anything to be found in the model. The with 
tone in fact is more Juvenalian than thou 


,ww ™ sa »nc ridicule as a "sacred 
weapon left for truth's defence" is 
majestic in its implications for the 
poet s role. Dr Erskine-Hill traces the 
development of this element in Pone 

With tlrnit 


and on the satirist's lonely heroic 
stance never completely subverts the 
appeal to a positive Augustan ideal. A 
Tacitean view had obvious attractions 
for those who wished to emphasize the 
degeneration of courts but the cultural 
ideal of a generous interplay between 


!?“• Hor . ace Walpole wrote in 
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of dnleT a0 | d Palmyra ." The C \vh& j Green 

of time levels all ambition "“*« L 

'he Augustan Idea in Fnoiuu t », f I f ri /i n 

i P olltlcs 

likely ro °rseen d ^reSL° f ^ a ,^ j Environmental Groups in Politics 


nuraiian and anticipates Drvden's statina h\<Z" "(V T.B unaer - 
praise of the “tragical satire" ofJuven t , r Adv,ce f rom 

al in “Discourse ConcernincSatire” f ° r e *T pl f- certai nly pre- 

Juvenalian impetuosity . wiifl its mix- hm ! sexual a PP el ‘ ,e ” 

ture of disgust and comic bravura, is a 


ve^ln 3 n £2 «“P*. 1*^ 


response to an altogether mo re^p? Sy" 

Busy I -r^r 


tion held sway. fE3?h« ,n * j me which extends and 

What we do find is that towards the likely to be s^iSnc' " g i ° f wfiat “ 

SJEn'LtJXM ~ 

achievcment^'and £°™p-_ Fj ^*- 
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as exem Pi»ry but in 
P" l, e™ of «« Imperial 
insinni>!> ; a negative 


. m Virgil and Horace; a negative ohninp^nh' YCT J liniy “"revealing 

ass hk 


> haunting 
' geniuses 

John Forster; a literary life 
by James A. Davies 

^Nf7i8st6« yPraSil£25 0 ° 

Everybody w ,i h an intcrest ■“ 
h-century English literature 
j 1 i as come nc ross John Forster in more 
than one context. And it is likely that 
he will not have made an altogether 
favourable Impression. g ner 

adSl c in !tu % mK wil P^^'(7 
STISre b°em a l ^' ,r 'A vho of,e " S“ms 

f obscssion wt h social rank 
(ansing from acute anirint(i\ u,« 
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ian historians, —"ns,- prises ,he oasy cl,ai« ,„d 
H is this multipJiciiyof interpretation Sons HereiV.fi ferac,ous subllma- 

reign and Increasingly inclined toques- Fnnfil? 3 0 ,“ b L Se , d ononl y part of 
tiotjfhe moral baslsof the Horatiali art an7min"'r f t » h< ! UBh that £** und Viably 
S5L.h foslered. Dr Erakine-HiS? SJSPSf part i. sometime? 
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reign and Increasingly inclined toques- Fnii^r P ^ b L Se , d onon Iy part of |\. 

tiotjfho moral basis of the Herat ialiart anTm^n'rr!! TC ! U8h that >•** undeniably l \ \ , Auf/ '/ . 

fostered. Dr Erekine-HilPs frriteWhl 1 wh{ch sometime? 1 \ \ W’. .. 

formidably erudite study examines this enHni^rl h A nove ! ls, l alf n°sl beyond V V ' ... Vy /BHM 

proUetn m the context of a develop* engJSv 'ngly structured and V \ 

mem of response* th Aneuxun thm f.?S,P n8 Y. w T l,ten series nf Msn Vf; Mf 

stretches back to the Old Enfllish S" 88 ,™ both the common elements TT^ — 

BS 01^ prpvidenlial view) and ^ Forsters j oh L" For8terl " i ^age d28, a sketchhvn 

includes, for example, Interestingly. ?J l S n * f T, wl,h ‘ he ma J°r literary 
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John Chalker f. ISBN004 329043 4 and 329044 2 

John Chaiker Is professor of F^T '• ^ “ d Goyder's study is by far the 
Westfield College )TnL J Englah 61 ’ most comprehensive appraisal of en- 
j ^uuege, London. vironmental pressure groups yet pub- 

' Hshed - Both authors together with 
any subject. It was this abilit^hU their colleagues have produced numer- 
made him at times (especially wh« *ous articles on this general topic during 
looking for a job) suspect in tS lbe past flve yea ”- and th « book 

that judged people by IlSrelnpS : re P r , c £ n .* a s y nth J es,s «*f ail those 

m a single field. Onemieh sawha. i? I f° n,n . b “t'Ons plus detailed case-stud- 
and letters were Fraslr's freld JS .£ u f, « VC _ re P resenta tive" groups: 

between them they covered imukJj i if® i Ie »u Cy KT S S det ^’ Fnends of the 
everything. ‘ ed Jusl aboot j Earth, the National Trust, the Royal 

This autobiography was written in f a n ty for Na £ ure . Conservat[on - and 
1949, and it islurorisina STZ f foeEuropean Environmental Bureau, 
not published earlier lHs an eL^ £ The au,hors first ainsider pressure 
ins book, -nniptiu hnr.,* /L e J3?f‘ s P 0 * 1 ?* a ? manifestations of changina 






1 and letters were FrasfrWfeld 5 it 2 t ; re P r «entative" groups: 

between them they covered iii««lSJ ; if® J Ie ,u Cy Kr S 2 det y’ Fnends of ree 
everything. X ed Jusl aboal I Earth, the National Trust, the Royal 

This autobiography was written in f a n ty fot Na £ ure . Conservat[on . and 
1949, and it islurorisina tffiJ! f theEuropean Environmental Bureau, 
not published earlier lHs an £‘ The au,hors (?rst consider pressure 
ing book, -quietly honest ?„ & ? SST a ? '"“““““Ions of changing 

ing of his own life and anitnde/fw^ l *°^ a * values and as an expression of 

war in two differelfK after ^e internal structure and degree 

-"ias $sst . s s3 

AnHwiiS^i T m ■ he went 10 Sl p ,hose w*th more power. P 
oXr*^'* flt tbe earl ^ V t ' T ™ ma i° r types of pressure groups 
AberHeen d n h -i t*. 8 ? a J° L urnaa ? ™ T “ a ba distinguished: interest groups, 
Aoeraeen until he joined the armv in !> unified In oursuit of the Wlrnmnn 


' ^ ^ J Among the 

activists 

‘ 1 1 * ■ 5 ' * f-' Anti-Nuclear Protest; the opposition lu 

■ • ’ 4 • 1. 1;’ : nuclear energy in France 

•*'" }i- . ; i I "' * 1 ! . by Alain Touralne, Zsuzsa Ilegedus, 

. • l 1 . -I'? Francois Dubel and Michael Wlcvlorka 

* ?> v '.! i I ’■ • • Cainhridge University Press.! 19. Sfl 

i ; *,! - ||» j'j .. A i I ft ISBN 1)521 249643 

i ^ fii’ rf * [fi ill I i ‘ I f*T5T? i I The ami-nuclcar proieM discussed in 

ii'.i* .3 ■« 3 f TV |i I I I I 1 1 »b!s hn,,k rdates specifically 10 the 

f rj| *1 ’’ J 1 4 4 fc) Txl, f ' ■ 1 I struggle against nuclear electricity ‘ 

dUt 3H V \ B I I '»! I -I _ 1 gencrahng installations. Thu eccilngic. 

niwfac T ■ - A » £ it -mgi f! 4b 1 1 ft V id struggle again si nuclear jxwer sta- 

p+v+nf 1 ^ ,' i 4|r f :| Ln d 1 1 : A lions IS of great general interest and the 

' li; jm — ' - -^ggKJi case «f France lias particular import- 

P- Am I . :ince because ihe programme of cun- 

iMlIi WM, ■ f . st t lifting these power siaiinns 

^ {Hi embarked on by the Messmer Goverti- 

'WL\x wen* i" the wake of the first oil crisis. 

was the most ambitious in (he indus- 
y , • ' 1 •' '■ * [ nal,zcd wor M- The authors do mu, 

, , v ■ 1 howe vet. give a detailed a ccount of t he 

r r ' ■■'■J v*- development nf this programme and 

f he l»n» to it. Tlie ambition of the 

hcrc rHlnwa t er collection (at the rear of the l JW 51,11,11 ^ups oT pcS'to ihc 
ngUsh Terraced House by Stefan Mulhcsius, published liy Yale University Pros at d,v,5,orK w '*hin the anti -nuclear move. 
mcnl and the rcacliuns of individuals 
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vivlHIw T — - . rrB am >i«i upuuiu n pamcuiar SCI 

y !f hed ■ P ic . tures of social ocoi- 1, of values - a useful intellectual dlstino- 
J 1 . 0 "? and evocations of atmosphere [; tion but not one that is easily observ- 
at aitterent times in his adolescence | able in practice. For instance, although 
ana young manhood, and a quietly f “any local amenity sodeties form and 
emerging impression of how he came & operate to protect the environmental 
10 tne realization that poetry whs Mi [ quality of tneir surrounding country- 
real love. J side and townscapes, they also pro- 

A new kind of life comes into the - Oiote wider principles of conservation 
writing with accounts of his wartime p and the frugal use of resources. A 
experiences in Cairo and Aman(in. l better distinction might have been 
entreft). The remarkable charecfMS ■ . made * n , terms of scale of territorial 
that the war threw together In North H int *? at ,( a P®»nt made by the authora), 
Africa included a surprising number 5- .J j , ple F ou P s can be furtheT cU- 
°r poets and other writers os well a " ded int0 .tbqse emphasizing values 
picturesque personalities of one kind fefSjW wal [ established (often frdm 
and another, and Fraser sivnt n vivid ft war atm lobbying) and whose role is 


another 1,000,000 to that total. Total 
annual Income Is about £26m, the 
National Trust and the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds accounting 
for more than half of this. Through 
media exposure, through support from 
school teachers and their pupils, 
through the cooption of people with 
expertise often successfully critical of 
establishment thinking and through 
skillful manipulation oc statutory pro- 
cesses of consultation and objection, 
environmental groups have not only 
managed to delay aqd change decisions 
but also to increase people's awareness 
of the issues. 

Although the authors found that the 
groups* memberships came from pre- 
dominantly middle-class backgrounds,. 


tions of reasoned discussion with 
“accepted insiders” and opaque 
secrecy towards radical "outsiders” 
that enable long-standing and “re-, 
spectable" interests to remain domi- 
nant, may also be responsible. 
Although some within the British en- 
vironmental movement would recog- 


and another, and Fraser gives a vivid 

account of the hectic atmosphere of r -r— v — -j r-****- "" 1W ‘“ U B, ««; «««» cany, about whether that focal onlni 
those tunes and places, and of (he L ^rnoring ^ r tK ular values which are should be a political party (to whichthe 
friendships, quarrels, problems, plea- F?° lye * atx ^ ted P° UticaI currency. Ecology Party lava m 2? Men? 
sures, frustrations, Jiopes and com* F Cfoyder suggest that die tillable environmental line in each of 

pensations that he and others » l.fiSS? of T ny ^ n ^ ! ? ^J 53 ls the major existing partly 
countered there. # promotionar (activist and re- Other ooints nm* ra * h,i, 

• we come t0 Iiteraf y London ^ cccrhngly wide-ranging analysis. First 

immediately after the war with U achieved ^rfLfenhfe! Tk rc 111616 “ the tremendous variation In 
accounts of Tambimultu, Nicholas f jlgo Bueaest J bey group size, expertise, resources and 


*u_ nr . f... _ 0-, *1 . r r — j ... 6 WI.UU auu unuui- uiaimy a neea ior a coo review of 

, r sh8rf5 ri h?5 S^ e LJ S P 0 | lIRed *?’ er0 gj** 011 - The case studies that form the green bell policy after 31) years of 

and the frugal use of resources A ber»h(n ru!^^, 8003 ! c a8S ’ Mo . n V | a t ®^ P? rt of the book are weakened operation, and it is precisely this that 

better distinction might have been ^mpi?hv^deedrif a buTt * h ,s dmitted : Richard Munion has attempted for 

made In terms of scafe of territorial Si,,™ 5 ‘ hl « an undcmtandaWe London's green belt. P 

‘"‘SiS P±i raade by u?l au M' ratemay well^ie The mmf foimrlmit * **”■ His approach is to discount as far 

videdtS ^.SSTSSSLIJEI^S 1 Timolhy O’Rlordan U STSS 

7=-2Z=ZTT= tz ■: !-*&*.--« PhS. a r „"d 


within It 10 specific arguments, du- 

. The green bell as a planning dc- ,‘u . . 

vice, however, has not been wiihuui b 1 ne method chosen for this studv is a 
iis difficulties. It is imprecise in its P artlc *pani observation. Two 

goals, it was implemented variably '|£ e J* enllon | rou P s ' of anti-nudear 
bolh spatially and temporally, and S?rl Vi We , r »f lorm S d in one in 
from its very nature it has lacked the . Ju . °. the r ,n Orenoble-Malville. 
flexibility to deal with changing eco- ?L the ,nst, 8 a,l °n of the researchers, 
nomic and social circumstances For Inese groups held discussions with 
example, it contributed substantially P e ^ ns tneir own ch posing - allies, 
to the land scarcity of the 19AIK opponents, trade unionists, induslrial- 
particularly in south-east Enelund ,S |! S ’ CC0,0 B IS J S aad 50 ? n - The resear- 
acuon. inis book will tell you why. where population und urbnn areas cbers ' ca '* cd the “gdator and the 
Pressure groups are composed of were at lhat time expandina raoidlv sec re!ary. encouraged the groups , to 
pwple and led by personalities: their At the moment there are still oron- ys ? lbl5 a , cl,v ' l y. The researchers 
effectiveness Is as much a product of lems over the supply of land for * hen « , ,n a phase called conversion, 
the quahues of the people at the top house construction in and around our ;P rrnu,atcd hypotheses and informed 
(and those with whom they are deal- cities - prices are high and hence the lhe groups r . ‘.‘ the highest possible 
ing) as it Is a feature of membership, cost of buildina is inflated There is "* eanin 8 oF their action and helped 
experhse^lobbying tactics and organ- plainly a need for a cool review of t ‘ ie U l t0 understand , ,bal action from 


Timothy O’Rlordaii 

Timothy O'Riordan Is prof 


John Forster In 1840, aged 28, a aketchhv Danl.l Muri,,?, 


.. pss 3£3 ?tsm 

sSSS^^ 


Nothing 


James 1 < 
ofed the 


rntuc coronation pageants of mem of ihecomrn^i Q i no " ! eag ; of Most of his papers by hisliferan; -r 


immediately after the war with 
• accounts of Tambimultu, Nicholas 

I ID O' Moore William Empson , Tom Scolt, 

® nd others. The book ends with 
* Fraser en route for South America m 

^flTlAiin 6116 of ? group of young men sent 
vM.m. U(J US ? ut lo J? 1 ™®*' cultural relations be- 
tween Britain arid the River Plate 

— ; — ____ Republics. 1 

I Afraidi the The book contains several poems, 

of. an intellectual Interspersed at intervals, developing 

or. illustrating or illuminating some of 
, £8,85 L“® tb $I ncs touched on In tne' narrs- 

160 0 . ’ dve> .They show how good Eraser, 

iiar — rr~: — — was as a poet of personal encounten 

wqs born 1fr*19i§ 90# an6 f? red in specific places. Them fe 


n and Country Plan- 
and the Council for 


Strategic 

tract 


plainly a need for a cool review of tbe i? t0 understand that action from 
green bell policy after 30 yeare of lu Cb a P omt "- In the final 

operation, and it is precisely this that ET 3561 dubbed permanent sociology, 
Richard Munion has attempted for Slf- researeb *rs discussed their pre- 
London's green belt. flminary conclusions with the members 

as H is' 5ra P c r fi“| h the^tatemems^ gramm/of’Sion “ ^ f “ a 

-a , v SSS3 mSSSPSr 

environmental sciences at the University happens on the ground. The process it f? «irf the Whether 

of East Anglia. 9 of the implementation of greftn^beU JJLJRK “ a ^ af,d re5earcb 

nollcv. ii "i« nrai.n/i i B u&Fk.u l" method or as. an expensive method of 
conflicts and Ts roniernVd no so f P° f l“ mobn ^‘«>n depends on the 
^ ‘ much with (he principled and highl? flE? 2Si ° f ^ reader; ? e 

generalized view of the Depart me nil ' ht f . b ^. 6r 1= be lie , ve ,bal lhe y 


generalized view of the Dennrimoni ‘T" 61 :. WIWYe iney 

of the Environment, but much more m^ni nTfhtln!' 8 d,s | P assionatC BSse ^ 
uriih rhf> thorn p n n n ir.. i —iii, went of the witi-nuclear camoalM. As 


Conservative Party membership espec- r^Hnn’s fin™ R»h- 
tally at the top of the "established" If * , L 2?“ ~ 
groups), pen, there is the great 


ss-ss gffisas 

V- The distinction be tltaSSl 


t been better 5 wm G2tf memba re b ‘P.influence dedsion-mak- 

s^rontBlSrii 

f - - P¥l lcuiar mtorest is the membership, what policies are being 

attacked, and what governmental 


l::A ' •?•!.; 


; snut Hie, iron, gates 0 fw(ir„J. flnathe imporianccof ditim Rework P ack ' 7^2 — ... : . , , _ was as a poet of personal encounten 

* g! 6m .P£pf tliis kTnd WusethSpBrXr L,Mnb ^rther provided hSt info one & i&nV 8 W* WlW3 io s Pecfic places. THerefe 

■ ; V a providential rending of fh?u t n p6rnuuie, 'l Romantic image of work « literary agent nar a5if e h s of thiSn^ 0- H f J w . as ^aown to most *®&i^J®Ientious about his book, 

v ... ^Jflworary h Istory show Ihe scope Rominf? ry "S" : and a grounding ?n' he ^ an influential P fourn5i;if ’ ooef^ r n n ^ rest6d t {n *uch things as a . “ tbar « was notiiiii* prj^Dtious ab-; 

I0( PWcur oclor "n ...Lfc"-" al - , . 1 ':- an "S' JJ***'-, “T“ » SSiSf? 1 * 6 F*W=r- ^&KeofllKn»> 

' Tv- n5HJ 8 A 0f t ^^ ^veiyeetith eentutv' Smon» nth?™ p etry and ..enheism interesting and. certainly most -it 
. :i - • b^meia potnt of. Mai^i?, n i C . ,b6 ^? r6 !P ub !* M ^on a nd i viL^ry bldgrapherwhf^ ? ; • fluential years of his lire were the 

1 1 i ‘M '-SSlWi!?- .now 1 dewei^ re- P ic kens,isfiSe ^rtvmdngfy sho^fi aufobiSoh?^«l— ( aS th ' s Veara after , this ends .when packed 


^■.emergence of Important promotional 

k 'RfW« ar ?P?* new i“ UM « such as 
J-'UsAR which recently did so well in 
campagn to have lead removed 
“Om petrol. The success of this group 
r L5 ue J° fl combination of astute 
hiXiJjP* aggressive tactics, and 
, manipfflauon of the media.' 

^ ,0 managed to by-pa&i 
’ established groups, who were making 


containment in practice 
by Richard Munion 
Allen & Unwin. £12.95 
ISBN 0 04 333020 7 

It is a sign of advancing years to be 


terested approach of those who 
occupy, “or wish to occupy." green - 
belt land, and with the compromises 
Which have to be reached by local 
planners. 

These latter on the one hand 
appreciate the strategic role that green 
belts have to play but on the other are 
pressured by detailed planning ap- 
plications, the attentions of interest 


able to recall the heady days of the 8 t rou P s and the need to satisfy their 
great green belt debate of the 1950s. elected local political masters. The 
For the green belt, that cordon sani- Guthor d <*s this by conducting semi- 


y conducting semi- 


in general, British environmental 
groups have tended to mirror the 
political culture of.all British pressure 


t . . . „ , . developers, mineral extractors, and so tion In Franco to ihe Independent 

To the urban dweller it was a forth) -and by undertaking a detailed nuclear de terren cl nor a ^lemS 
potential (though often never fully sumiy of land market trends and of the- analysis of th?j!roiiu ^invoK«r5or 
realized) source of recreation lanS attitudes and performance of a 40 per. 

and rural solace. 76 the farmer it cent^ ^sample ol famrere in three study •. otSr countries. •' 

gave security against urban encroach- Breasto tne west, south and north-east less give interesting accounts of certain 
ment. To the fortunate resident it of the conurbation. matters. An imnoftant chanter on^ 

was a means of maintaining and en- Munlon's findings are more illumi- conflict of cultures describes the clash 
hancing properly values. To the dis- nating than surprising. He has impor- between, on the one hand, the values 
trict planning officer- it provided an tant things to say on the size and of industrial society the nssumntion* 
element of certaintv fi a- world delimitation of tie green belt, on of scientifio' resenreh ^nn^S 

S2J, W r e , re cha1 ’ f»r r0 ? ment ? 1 ! a ^ es :if‘ c e ,ud,n 8 ‘ l,e Boeratlc mentality and, on the other 

5!&liJ5L5? lclBn .' ft . ^. 0S ' a . mpac ?/ Ibe M ?5 dng now hand, ogalltarian values, the themes of 


menl of the anti-nuclear campaign. As 
they write, somewhat obscurely; 
it is not in the name of personal- 
preference or Ideologies that we 
announce the visible presence of a 
new social movement, nor is it as the 
devoted interpreters of the actors 
and their ideologies, but after an 
intervention in which we questioned 
the anti-nuclear straggle at length, 
placing ourselves farfrom its prac- 
tices and its representations, on the 
summit of h distant social move- 
ment. Jpage 180) 

Providing no detailed history of the 
anti-nuclear movement (a non-French 
readership would particularly like ex- 
planations for the very weak opposi- 




■•i^'uSSir i , ‘ e . of the goiJkJF SeSfJ sought out for- ’ {j?* 5 madea real effort SSfS3 J !fi? c,6pr) 6odkisb up by h “ wife Paddy) he helped to headway against the forces of 

■ '' : ! mKih ttl o( arts*: : SraffrSd Hi?S!* 0n - f brsfe rs life of- wh&lhe will alwawU^‘m>m^« { ^ me, ^ thHife m ? ve ment ini rar^j, the singular air/ Or the indifff individually and. sometimes at cross- 

.’S^SpjWs : iWss.ssaf; . nsstattaS 

>. ; V ;. T^reisan inherbht iensibh howav. ••WkStSS? ^fcnS&® more arfatici.' 1 ?2S5 ed ® ,e 8 fac reflect ve- “W. he wrote honestly, without fool* i^nn acted to royalty, the nobiUty and 

j'liii iTO^Tn^B < i i - - - etsHfe a.-2e 

v. • lp ^ grew Sfe.Jn.tit wlliplease and move l^fealist Countryride Group) 


ftSSVHbMSr thevst ill have no f mcans of maintaining and en- 

W n P PrePP^y values, To the dfs- 
successftiMv niiiiut ihRmnim, l *! ict Panning officer- it provided an 


successfully allied themselves to the 

more pphflcaJly successful consumer,. SB? so rnfi dSt 

women's -and. peace movements,,. a. S To E'S 


comparisons with the experience of i 
other countries, the authors hone the 
less give Interesting accounls of certain 
roatfora. An important chapter on the 
conflict of cultures describes the clash 
between, on the one hand, (lie values 
of industrial society, the assumptions 
of scientific resenrch. and die tech-' 
iioerntlc mentality and, on the other 
hand, ogalltarian vnlyes, the' themes of 


j ! p 0 . n • bQ wov- : 


they art after all rather a hodge-podge, taneible arhSmnJ!^ nH«r hC r ” 8 P 0 ', hand, ogalltarian values, thetliemes of 

with oil ’kinds, of interests and pSitica! LSnm* Amrlwn 1 fifiL a J 1 ? ’ ’ ?? be g ',°' v ' ,b P? 5 * 1 noustrial society and the rejection 

a&taug m ■ BatiJSa w5 33 !ss 1 * a* is tsL 

srt zpj^ssssf^sss^ 


-feachliti 




velatlons, biit it will please and move 
those who. /ecognize and appreciate 
gobd and honest writing by a good 

and hbnest i man of letters. . 


environmental . movement, 
jealousies of the Senior figures (dei 
the multi-membership of some 


Sh lino lana iringnggrwjn- *«e mqm .value of -this clearly, pro- their own reactions to the failures of 

belt villages owned by builders hnd: aerited,- thorough and woirkninnwike the movement make inicrestina rend- 
{! tomporarny devoted to “horticul- book, howeveSr. .s that fi. delineates Irig, but thisis a bdo^vhKuiaS 
" • w ' • • ■ ■' in soniedoullthecharncterand con- nfloly to ^iologisis ^ 

> In short, the green belt became a 1 flicts.of a Consider, able. tract of land, *— — - — rz.. 

ct British institution, and a source of over 300,000 hectares in extent; for MnTcrilm Anrf^nn ~ 

Df . wonder arid publication for the visit-' which in the futiife critical decisions matcolni Anderson 

J“g" S in S .academic tourist. I When Peter may have to be taken both over its Mninh,, ^ ~ 

»r .Petra, v^iker, then Environment Secret- urbnnand rural land .Usage, nndo\-er ® H r 5^f, ss P r °f 

a. ary, Instituted a .wide-ranging review Us regional strategic purpose. politics atthcUniversd)' of Edinburgh. 




imq a Bincreui ana moomzea polecat • cqmpietet 
. force,; the; cruel injustices of the British l tread on 
. -electoral system, and thd long tradl- , onc wbul 




°t Lawrence , .:- . 

Freedman’s The 'Evolution of Nuclear 
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Down to 
Earth 

Gravity 

byChuJITsubof 

Alien & Unwin , £20.00 and £9.95 
ISBN 0lM 551 072 5 and 07 3 3 

The measurement of gravity at many 
places on [he Earilrs surface has 
provided valuable informal ion on its 
internal structure, ranging from verv 
local to global scales. Such measure- 
ments have been particularly useful in 
constructing models of the structure of 
the garth's upper crust and in ctevelop- 
techniques used in mineral explore- 

Surface gravity depends on the den- 
sity of the underlying mat era). As 
variations m gravity at the Earth’s 
surface of one part on ten to the power 
of five (or more) arc typical, careful 
measurements of gravity over wide 
areas enable us to map the correspond- 
ing variations in density below the 
surface and thus deduce the Earth's 
internal structure, in local regions, this 

j * - means facing minerals 
with densities that contrast with the 
surrounding rocks; on much larger 
scales, these measurements provide a 


‘ "EH 5 °W"8 present deformations 
of the Earth’s crust into historical 
perspective. 

Large surface masses, such as moun- 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPL EMENT ^ 

Plant ~~ 
responses 

by J. R. Ethcrlngton 
Wiley. £25.00 and £12.00 
ISBN 0 471 10136 2 and 10146 X 

eulogy was f, rst published in 19® 
rather mixed 


i - 1 

I ■ 

U'/t 


L.-J — — VII MIC UIQCr 

A J. Anderson is an associate professor eS 33 taSTST** H 

^Mun^/upU: 


. tain ranges, also cause variations in ” ro ‘ essor Tsuboi’s soundly-written 
gravity. And during the last century it P resen,a tion of the basic concerns. 

Owt those variations T Z 7 

Sr j, 10 be smaller than those pre- A. J, Anderson 

J? ri 0 fS r *2 P r,h ha ™8 fl crust that — 

J55 H3 id and homogenous. To explain 

have 

developed the idea of "isostacy” in 

lar 8 e masses float- . 
mg iikc Icebergs on a more dense, less 

n tS u i i nl 5n? r «^ h ® re i or mantle. 

The late Chuji Tsuboi (who died last 
November ,ii (he age of fil) has 

S?5®i3L e ji? ,n ^ elf in 1 ™ S te idbook with 
inH ^^y teeasiirtsments are made 
and how they can be used to determine 

Efl 0 rJh*«? IIC » na J ur ? a u d Ramies of the 
Earth s crust. As he had worked in this 

field Jor much of this century, he has 


Heiskanen and VenimtJviehwszitiT^h^^ — or wu.ZU. 

m,„.h ** rae 'ncsz. it is the absence of mathematics 

though this might make the 


Profe»r Si "-“-- adr nnd - 1 P refer 


even 

accessible to a broader audience' 
means that the serious student will 
have to shift very quickly To a mme 
advanced treatment. On the S 


Layer by 
layer 


start 
Because 


of the 


of 


J I d 8 |o r y with the kindp7iWterest- 

ing details not ordinarily found in 
books of this kind. His 



The Interior of the Earth: 
its structure, constitution and evolution aucl 
(second edition) 
by Martin H.P. Bod 

Edward Arnold, £25.00 

ISBN 07131 28429 • 


?h' 3 niodern Earth sciences, a 
thu ype shouId be read ky 

begmmng geology students while they 
are learning more traditional geologic- 
al subjects. However, although the 
treatment of plate tectonics is adequate 
for non-spedahsts, the many tools 
® - l ? the modern Solid-Earth 


few books on the 


«■» aid w=T!llSa lana,i0n! 

■■■ ; B*- 


geophysicist can only be hiqted at in' 
n a non-quantitative treatment. 

Don. L. Anderson 


There are very 
tfti 

planetary exploration 'ar^wcirf^o™ 1 




no bigger than the average living room 
AhmSrplJcfi J a,f a million kilowatts. 

-Hsss , s3ssr , "* , -i«>v 

But alongside impressive develoo- 
ments In the machines themselves - 

and of potentially even greater sienifl- tra sec,lon „ of I 

cance for the future - are the fruits of responses ' Here - 
the amalgamation of two fields: elec- 
tronics and machines. Electronics is 
makfog a major impact, especially in 
new ways for controlling 
!^° t0 , I ? ,and influence can be seen in 

two distinct but related areas. 

On one side, “power electronic” 
devices (transistors, diodes, thyristors) 
are now used to .regulate the flow of 
C5E to . “Whines. Outmoded and 
inefficient eleitromechanidal devices 

2So eX 3u p e V t L? rheostat) are out, 
replied by reliable and infinitely more 
flexible solid-state devices. Transis- 
"£?’ S0 Ji 0fteri ta ken as synonymous 
With radio, are now able to handle 
currents of hundreds of amperes, and 

ft" £ ■?°2 t,0 l!M8 e Jl ? dust rtel motors. 

On the contror side, the “light- 
current circuits - which in turn drive 
the power-electronic devices - are 
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o3h£ P d by “teroprocessors 
fiSSSS* v «y sophisticated opera 

1™? C 0 a ^ h, f ved q v ,ckl y and cheap- 
ly- This amalgamation of 
power” arid ‘Intelligence” 
evident in robotics, but Is flndina its 
way into all areas of industry . It forms a 

e5Xd nt « gra r d discl P lino > perhaps best 

mini i mo -V on COdtrol ”. and it de- 
mands in its^turn a new. breed of 

graduate engineer with machines 

ffi tr ° n,CS 8nd contro1 in ’ 

mac hines as a specialist 

continue as: a minority 


pedagogical style rill 
seems invariably to blight aay lr«f 
ment of this subject. | 

Etherington has rightly 
most of his new material in the »® J 
tral section of his book, on pbrj 
--.a new chaptwn 
plants and radiant energy and oar a 
climate and plant response, plils » 
panded chapters on water rekiksp 
and mineral nutrition, are valuS, 
improvements to what was obe.d, 
the weaker aspects of the ongd 
text. The chapter on walerlogd 
soils by William Armstrong 
also been extensively revW.| 
although the inclusion of such's 
cialisr contribution is some (hinge 
anomaly, particularly In a subje 
eclectic as physiological ecology 
The final section of the- boos 
plants in ecosystems, ft the n»4 
rewarding for the reader in search op 
some unifying concepts, rather ft* 
the more factual cataloguing 
inevitably prevails earlier <* 
Changes here include a new chajfl 
on populatioh ecology, an expuw* 
chapter bn plants in ecosystems, *L 
a revised treatment of biogeochers| 
al cycles. Etherington concludes rig. 
an interesting appendix on 
stones in the development of' 
logical thought, plant populWflf 
dynamics and physiological tcofl 
although the exclusion of the wajjg 
of A. S. Watt from the lisLfK 
pioneer studies In quantitative ,«w 
S' Is surprising. - ! J 

As it is not possible to ctffP-jjj 
aspects of physiological plant eco»C 
in a book of less than 500 
inevitably some areas are lrea 
• - - ■ Wbeff 
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additional reading 

such related* areas as plant pw? 
ology. ' • 


ESBMStVS:*.*- Baker 

~&~A~ Bdker Isnrofessar q 


ft: 



edition of Mineralogy: . 

descriptions, determinations m* 1 
Berrv! Brian Mason afld R^’-p 
been published by.W* , j 

■95. * L 

third edition of Peter Greit-Snuw 


K- 
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_ . , r _ Plqtu Ecology has.b^g 5 

controlled thVrls- Published by Blaokwell scientific 
“ * does aftet- aD JW*00 and £12.80. A new cMptffi Jg ' !' 

“" rodtrolledT : S# a , ta dpn and environment , .dp^jk^ > 
s'ofifv -tin> . .with, the broader tonic of the relat 1 ®?*®' . 
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bad a teuier mixed recemir! 
However as many of the e3$ 
ticisms have now been met k- : 
answered in this enlarged and 5' 
dated edition, his book 
as a welcome replacement for 
earlier text. '• 

. 1 L ew chapters have bee' 

added and others expanded, *.»- 
providing a more balanced treatnitt 
of the vanous environmental effect 
This improved structure results la J 
logical division into three main J 
tions - environment, plant respowk 
and plants ecosystems - which ekI 
the contents a coherent shape arif 
recognizable theme. 

Within the section on enrine 
ment, detailed treatments are m* 
vided of the aerial and underpoul 
environments, although the [atk| 
quantitative physicochemical approuf 
to the above-ground environnxail 
in marked contrast to the more qrtt 
itative treatment of soils and tbemf 
environment. Unfortunately, a 
chapter on soils is written In i 
traditional 


Mr A. I) Chmnhen ha* Iven jpnnmicd 
tu lhe newly citaMishcd HI* C hair in 
inlcmal auditing al the Cily Univcrsiiy 
»hik- Profeswt T. C. Allibonc lia* been 
df signaled Robert Krfchin ( Saddler* ) 
PhtKmir. 

At ihc same lime eight visiting prnFej. 
sunhips were announced: Mr P. R. 
Marlin (mcchanic.il engineering); Pro- 
fessor J. J. DiSlcfano (systems science); 
Dr II. P. Rickman (social science and 
humanities): Dr Kedven Opie and Dr J. 
A. P. Treasure (business school): Pro- 
fessor L. L. Kcnchington and Professor 
M. Seaman (engineering manuRement); 

Mr E. II. Bum (legal studies), 

Dr John Mansell Irvine, al present 
reader in theoretical physics has been 

C tomoicd to a persona] chair at the 
nivenlly of Manchester. Dr Irvine has 
Irecn a member of the SERC Working 
Party on the Future of Nuclear Physics? 

’ n * , Glasgow has 

appointed Dr Malcolm P. Atlunson in a 
second chair in computing science; Dr 
AiLmsim is at present a lecturer in 
computer science at the University of 
Edinburgh and will lake up hii hew post 
u/ier a year as visiting professor at the 
Sc u°° of E J¥"«ring and the 
Wharton Business Srtool orthc Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 



'* Space Slruc 
Ccnlre is organizing a 
Conference on 


Events 

The Uniter ill 
lores Recearcl 

Third Intemallonal 

£r, i ssr«tf ta |,,M ™ s ""™ 

The ronfenmee is being organized by 
“ hjjernaltenaj panel or engineers end 
arvhliecla from 35 countries, headed by 
the pro-chancellor of Ute university. Sir 
Monty Ftnnlilon. 

Among the topics hi be discussed will 
ne ronnex Algebra, a new mathemadcal 
«»«pt developed at Surrey fbr automs- 
nc data preparation and computer 
Pjphles, also design and construction of 
grids, vaults, domes, towers, folded 
(deles, radar dtsbca etc. Further In- 
formation can be had from the Sn.ee 
Stnictnres Research Centre al the 
versify. 

The Centre Tor Staff Development In 
lugfaer Education have organized 
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► h d “l*” ed ‘o help lectur- 

>^ ^»e cta of their work, 
particularly teaching methods, planning 
rfkuhliia sessions, and assessment of 
»tud*nls7Por details ring #1-636 1500 a 

® Jackson lecture, Inaug 
raled In 1969 as part or the BrJfl™ 
Aasoclailon for Commercial and Indust- 
« C°M«i JubUeeeelebra- 

Ikm will be given on Monday October J 

frWff II,e Of 

British Architects. Lord Ezra's subject 
wlU be Industrial Polity and (he chair wlU 
be taken by BACIE’s prerident. Profea- 
sor Sir Frederick Warner FRS. 

Publications 

The Inilltuto of Chartered Secretaries 
end- Administrators has pubUihod a 
«°klot entitled Administration: The 
flexible professional career designed to 
increase understanding and awareness 
omongst young people In education 
generally of the role and function of the 
chartered setreiary as a professional 
■nmudsirator. Copies can bo hail from 
“’“Careers Departtncnl. 1CSA. 16 . 

Creseent. London WIN4AH, who | 
wjl supply further Information. 


Grants 

NOTTINGHAM: Professor O. E. Lara- 
mlng £80,508 from Agricultural Ro- 
■Mf cb Council (bormoiws and animal 
nproducUanll Professor B. W. Bv- 
croft, £35,365 from 


_ ... By- 

Beecham Phar-. 


mBoeuilcali (clavulanic odd blosynth- 

D r«',m ,ldlel0D and D?A. 
White, £43,119 from Brocades 


Othwn, £15,000 from Department of 
the Bnvlrorunenl (community dovelop- 
ment feasibility sludy- Wlnal); Piofei- 
wr B. W. Bycron and Professor P. N. 
R. Uihoiwood, £11,988 from Imperial 
Chemical Industries (with additional 
£21 ,600 from SERC (glutamate recep- 
tors In insecu): Professor R. E. Coup- 
^P- 000 uo» Kuwait Ministry of 
Public Health ((raining of a doctor); Dr 
C. A. Marsden. £IM8I from MRC 
(anlldeprossant drapj; Dr N. Ruiter, 
£19,280 from Medical Research Council 
(percutaneous drug administration In 
tho newborn); Mr T. Dawklm, £41 ,917 
from Ministry or Apiculture, Fisheries 
and Food (plant growth regulator trial): 
Professor R. L.Beurlo, £25,878 from 
, Ministry of Defence (human perform- 
aqce with electro-optical Imaging sys- 


lems); Dr D. L. Kirk. £17,650 from 
Ministry of Defence (thin film ZNS or 
ZnSe and indiumAin oxide suhsiancci); 
P r P' J : ^ tHd 8e. £19,590 from NERC 
(pake^ologyor Condont animal): Dr 
L?' 9 1,Bndwl - £, °.50S from Royal 
Sodety (nllroeen fixation In soil rtizos- 
p^re syiienii): ^ofetsor M. J. Owen 
SlS.5l«X-J? ,dd,e “ ,n ' ^.530 from 
SERC (CAD/ADM of filament wound 
FRP components): Professor J. P. 

Dr T. F. Palmer, £90,187 

pboipphjfldn or laser excited atoms. 
fMleaites anddusteji); Professor A. F. 
M. Smhh nod Dr A. M. Sierlc, £60,720 
rrom SERC (numerical Integration 
meAod lor bayesJan inference): Dr P. 
C. Strange, £28,153 rrom SERC (brain 
D2 do^rUne receptors); Mr R. M. 

from Swifted Rcluct- 
ance Drives (controls of switched reluct- 
A " P ' Fawco11 Mf 
M. P. Nicholson. £11,750 from TAC 
Const njctitHi Maleriali (Thru tone 
asbestos cement slates); Professor B. N. 

Mr l-J&iteht. Professor R. L 
Betirle, £100,000 from Transfer Tfcch- 
nology Wtt a supplement of £128,825 
from SERC) (ullra-sonlc sensors for 
flexible manufacture); Professor C. I 
femtb, £2L459 from Transport and 
Road Research Labontwy fronflictj 
technique, training manual); Professor 


C. 1. Howarlh, £65^32 from TRRL 
(valldelHHi of pednlrian/vchiclc In- 
teract Ion icchnUjuB): Dr C. A. Man- 
dun, £35,419 from Wellcome Trail 


(fellowship in mental health); ProIusior 
J. N. Hawthorne, £13.116 from British 

, ... ra> from Executive. Ministry of Defence (tlier- 


Heart Foundation (effect "of " dieta 
royal lerithln on blood " 

Professor P. H. Fonlcra 
Department of Industry (pressure cx- 
8rl “ by wmpresslon hosiery); Profes- 
sor W. Smith, £16^02 from Depait- 
of lodiMtry (hatch process ptaol 


SALFORD: Dr R. D. Arncll, £52,748 
irom the Procurement Executive, 
Ministry of Defence (corrotloii resistant 
coatings tot aircraft fasteners); Profci- 
*®r Rj, ». Cundall, £30,000 from the 
North Weir (purdv 


’ - ‘■mwiowi iiu.iuh rrom 

fffems'sfe'ta 


Ministry or Defence (tlier- 
conductivity of diving suit ma- 
la rials). 


.r- » /--—lynamlc lubrica- 

^>1); Professor B. I. Brinkwortb. 
£3 1 i *79 from Department of Industry 


5raSSMSBS*£ WWBtf 

MHefiS) ra d ^Mv n j d “2 Q '?l ; Comr ? l ” io f l (r^cvituXn or sonte 

■ counljng and dosslficatlon In urban Gcclcs, £J23S0 fraVl Vick InfemaUonai 

(nasal Knsaiitm airflow with reference 
to aromatic sub nance I);' Dr R, W, 
SnidtpandDrH. P- Evans, I6dX» from 
Wtatlnnd llelkoptepi Ltd (tuhricaiion 

awrsjSBsrBrts 

Sodety (lectonlc models of .Rnnreark 


, — H , urban 

arare); Dr M. Kidd. £62,923 Irom 
Wellcome Dust (immunocbomlsiry of 
paihological proieins from senile 
brains)- Professor T. Ario, £175X00 
from Grand Charily of the United 

toSfcriJf <MC,clie 


Appointments 

ern- I NUT-Rsnv: F^1ur«hlp Ms 
S K FolSi-s fsysrcin* BMal)‘>',i. 

Secretaryship. MrM M.O ilare.depj 
Is ■ icirciifi -in-J huisn at the UnitciMi) 

■ 'I Surrc>, nj%h-;cn jp^nnicd Scuriii.iib 

[he unr.tmiy 

Pri’fc*r-jr John Ashwurth . vice riuncv I- 
[ ,,r " r 'he. L'nivcr.in >,f Salford, fin 
ricenappuinted vhairnun nf lhe N.itmn- 
. ,, irl !f u,ln S f <>drc in luKviiMni.i I )r 

J If. II Mernman 

Iir R S. HjrrK,. prmupj) ..I Oucvii 

■ :<ujiKin CnHeye. hj* been apr-iinii-d 
prcsideni uf the Imutution r-f Mcullur- 

III* s ue president-* will be II. J S 
I . Lc-slIi. « rlpps Prnfvvwir i .f nicidllui- 

r > a t lhe IJnivertii* of Noil inglum and 
)r U A Mellord. direvlur or research 
“ nJ dL 'Pu|) general' nunager «if T1 
Kc starch taburalurics 
Dr Fticdhelm Hard, lecturer in Indian 
Religions ai King - * f'dlicge. Oxhnd 
lias been appointed Wilde kctuier in 
narural .wd uimparaluc rclignm in ihe 

Umscniit ii| Oxford. 

YORK: Urtun-stilps. S P. Ruskams 
(urchwflhwy). [j, R. Dw. Dr D. 
Senders (bh.fogy): Dr R. N. Pcrau, Dr 
Tv K' .W? ", '“'"Puiwy hheniMr}); 

1 >r . v!^ I " t *b< , rd (rhcmliliy and comnui- 
ingJ. Dr f. Benwt. J. Driggi and Dr M. 
l ..,f nMW f«impuier sckmocI; N m. 
Allinsnn P. Aslin and 1)» J. Wood 
fdcclronio); C. B. Mcgnnc - lempor- 
aiy (rhilirtopby); Dr K. Wihnn (phy. 
sics): Dr A. telllnicos. 1. Mumc. Dr j 
Alam and Dr I.. Tajlnr fpuliiics - afl 
lemnurnry). 

MANCHESTER Lertumhlps; I. C. 
Miickte (child clinical heallti). T. I*. 

I luplins (computer science): J P. Fiu- 
palrick , (educnlion); D. A. Pldllips fhls- 
r«ry nr an); Anne J. Worrall (««I.tI 
wtirk/soctal adnil nisiratitm). 

The Victorians saw deatluu 
a lush dramatic perform- 
ance; now disused, Hlghgate 
Cemetery has become a 
museum of Vicloriana, 
photographed (and stocked 
with wild plants) by John 
Gay, whose work is on show 
af the Museum of London 
until November 6, Dramatis 
personae include angels, a 
sorrowing lady, a sleeping 
Hon and e ven a grand piano. 

Cakndpnides); Mrs A. M. Rm, £3,000 
from ElKlrlrily Council Research Cen- 
tra (gas/clcctric grilling of food). 

BIRMINGHAM: Dr I. R. Harris. Dr J. 
P. Q. Farr. £13.120 from SERC (auger 

03, 820 from SERC (neutron scattering 
Investigations of hydrogcn-mclal sys- 
terns); Isaak, Dr II. B. vender 
Raay, £48.20lfrom Royal Sodety Paul 
inriiumenl Fund (solar resonance real- 
lor!n' 


S on-linear groundwater flow modolh 
r I. D. Cluckfe. £19.455 from Natural 
environment Research Council (real- 
linn Dow forecasting using weather 
tader); Professor P. A. Bacmi. £15.0X1 
from Birmingham Arthrfiii Appeals 
Trust nnd olhere (research fcllowsfiipfn 
otology): Dr N. J. Kuhn, 
I158.9SQ from Agrkitliural Research 
Council (carbohydrate utilization In lac- 
tatlngmammanr gland); Dr V. A. Kam, 
f23.a» rrom Runnymcdc Tran (hous- 
ing association allocation policies -ond 
“*],"! «“); Dr P- Hamon. 
£32.660 from SSRC (mathematical sla- 
and Soviet socfo-ecorwmic sta tit 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tj^mesHigherEducation 

To place advertisements write to or telephone : 

The Advertisement Manager, 

Time ® Higher Education Supplement 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London P EC1M’4BX 

Te,: 253 3000. Telex 264971 


Rates: 


Copy deadlines: 


I 

Classified Display - £10.26 pace I ckssifW ni«mi 

Minimum size: 9cm xl col £92. 25 /Fridav in ^ ° play: 

Classified Linage - £2.00 per line I ™ y in ^. e w ®® k P rior to publication 
Minimum 3 lines - @ £ 6.00 I Classified Linage: 

Box number - £2,00 I Monday 10.00 am in the 

^Jgggj^of publication 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarian^ 

General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and -Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Universities 



\ ii ' ' 

t : I - /j * 

f'iiU-* 


The Flinders University of South Australia 
School or Medicine 

* Repatr,a t f on General Hospital, Daw Park 

J? 0 ^ .1^* b fawneJlif aHatad aa ■ bacftliw 

3M M CUSSS 

am, <u Ji « 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In 
Medici ne/Rheumatology 

wStoto Oi to present tountom 

■ 

SE* ’ 

SfiaswSS^a^^ssasS 

i!»-^.***J?S!i!?3 l i i!i5: **“* *aij. 

1WI. 

. Salary Scabs: Leollirer: , 

: 8BS^SSBE5S®sb' 

P«m, Both WSa^Sfg, AiiHrafia. 


: ■; iiMiST v •••■■ 

• OBPARTMENTOPEtlCTRKjALEMQINEERiNQ AND .. 

^aaaSSBBi- 


7Jwqiu»M|Li 

' WMurfffbr 1 


'» B8> Manchaww I 


p»T BnflliwS^ and 





Massey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

. Department of 

Anrlculturol Economics A 
Farm Managment 

„ LECTURER in 

horticultural 

management 

stfKFWW fiass 

?n *»hJ , fr2SS a «/* rOBP . 1 m ' ne » 
indnm.^i. production 

* 

thJVi ono or morg of 

t h: fl tu?^f VrpSuc Mon" & 

g»™ ;■ BazrUHSS: 

STS B ^nrt ,or ." w 5 lth »■ do. 

b^WHServF 

*aw u s: 

•■oarofi op 1 extension. 

Salary 

sw?affi” ,i6fi °- 

Further details or ih. 

of "Jinrlcu Uu™ i D p p * rlm ont 
ond F.nm U . Economics 
INchlnn rm -_j M * n *S«B , *nl 

Dbm^tS rr . om tho Head or 

S; ■ffiteMs; 

_ r 1 HI 


• Tr°be University, 
Melbourne, Austra i a 

■ o' Education- . 

: lecturer in: 
EDJUCATlONXKxsd 

• !*® rln - 4 years) ' 1 ■ 

* * WsffisSh** j»#** 
SSS&%L ,n rl&‘°i &V 


n ,iWlL - bo 

Wm* b \! r *** 

tflbiito lor :' 


aviRo« u £«‘l‘ ; p». ,plc 

; • ,* . • .**»« y » i . 


The City University 

. ? I of Electrical 
=3;W."" c ;;? r A F «'.d 
Information Engineering ' 

LECTURESHIP 
lv»Ki KB-s; 

FW^m 39 

SvV/"i s-ST-Mr 
w&kMEK* 

islfilS-S 

S'iSiSS 

ga.siSSF.-9S 

toOs- vBB 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

sehiorasswtant 
registrar and 
ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 

p.^ p ?! Icb,Idi ' s ore Invited 


HIPAS jevelT Both 
rmtavmnl f X?J , r.l h .®” . With 


toaetheV" with "reftSenl Kr!SneS. pr ?&V B,0 ^*W- 

SSiSSs saffljwffl® 
ys’SSffiar'B'WTEs 

;; R-K-aisr- on ■ h " 

•write hi iih!*' dUiTtni C8 }j®ba l s t?a? : ,tJr A l s J" l ,* n 1 t t »?D- 

-Tr^BasTaas.-' ^fe c ar’i 


-'•‘‘.‘"/T.rju i° £ w ,‘ns 

Sind' .,8a LondtfnV l.’o" 

56f&» P S™r™"T 

5a8/f heI 08 «Ri«H di " ror *s/ 
Sopt?mblr fltf.— ri0t “ 4? 


. . University of “ 

■ ■•••■- ■ Essex 

. , , Da partmgn^tof Com oiuer - 




S^?rpjS u IW „ m o“? 


wlthVho°J? R"ft 


pi 

sSfeSTfcttstjj 


The. University pf 
Leeds 

a ^L tm<rtlt ot Statiatic. 

SJAWSTICAL 

assistant 


0* P PhL C “nSSS * r " Invited 

Sf 


5E?rad“ r DOmpu ? ,na “ to- 


fSMf 

&» #p 


W\ • *** . v • *- 'lm 


The University of Juba 
Southern Sudan 

The Unlveralty or Juba Hu 
Co n Boi^?/S r 1 - oc, , u ™ r * in“( 

^BSS^SS^SSSS 

i- f °restry 
(SILVICULTURE) Rat 
No:U 125/83 
2. FORE8TRY . 
(MANAGEMENT) Ret 
No: U126/83 
3. FISHERIES (PISH 
BIOLOGY) Ref.No. 
U127/S3 
4. FARM 

MECHANISATION 
Ref.No:U128/B8 
8. BIOCHEMI8TRY 
Ref.No: U 120/83 | 

„ A0DOlnteaa will ba a f F 
pected to teach undemradi- B 
?.™ ! classroom, hilorUb, H, 

•j® Jd prnctlcala, supBrvtoloqa E 
fieldwork): to develop currl- E 

-AiHatvl sad tt 



tees end other duties as aw 
52 d "I«?“tBd by the Unlvanlb 

CpIIeBO. Minimum 

(''gntjona Tor post 1 aw *■ 
MHC end 9 years ItaWi' 
ox perl a nee or PhD wi» 
teaching experience. 

. of*f’?VW° Salary .Safe 
LjS3.fiS4.fis to L5fl.3l7.ll 
1*1 Bterllno ■* LfilTflilO) 

..Tho Hrltlah DovarnmMi 
MAY provide salary aoppfe 

mantnElnn In MnM m 


toaa or £7,320 to £9.558 to 
nlnalo appolntaoa (revlaww 

anminlly), * 

_ Free housing, family P a* 
sages, annual home lai»* 
p era nn notion and variaoj 

sxz r j3rssgir- 

.op'iK'/sSudiSf'WXia 

Chancellor. unlverstiy 
Juba. PO Box Bfl, jutMi aauU)’ 
ern Sudan. Appllcanu red- 
dent In the UK ahould al« 
■and one copy to tho 0»ar“" 
Educational AppomBwnlJ 
Department, The Brin'* 
Council, 90/BI Tottenhw* 
Court Road. London "IP 


Griffith University 
Brisbane, Australis . 
SENIOR LECTURER! 
SCHOOL OF 
HUMANITIES 
1 LITERARY AND 
HISTORICAL 
.STUDIES 

B The’ Bchbpj. of, Humjnl- 

■■ •,ls seeding a Saslw 
ectursr with a JfPflH 
packground In com P« rat r W 
H terature and/or' sotjal 

hlltQPV. nnH • n dflfUOn". 


.OHAmoP : 






*i , .■/'• London- 

V ;_J^RMIMe - •; 

•Mnpnu::-> 

f VJSiP* BS< AND 

«^? V! 


' Tho School's propramnu 

■ttiBB'-l'KlF’ 

.MSWSn-PiiP 

oantury western, oulturs 
?no Its developtrieiU* 

rJahiw" -pffi!fss»5f 

appropriate to o . aa"i®t 

«J u £5S^ p t.d, •‘WlJteS 9 


tt Ip hoped that »•** 

SFfK'Ki&'PBSr* 

.fluldryi dannianclnB *1 


niK'UMLSIHCUKR FDUCAl lONSUITI.KMI-iNl 


Universities continued 


University College 
Cardiff 

liopariiiimii of Coinuuilmj 
Mnllirinnllf s-CumpiilInu 

Cir litre 

DATATYPE 
RESEARCH 
FELLOW 
in Computing 
Science 

Application* nro Invltnd 
for a fixed farm (3 years) 
,, Fellowship 
fund ail liy .Datatype L|- 
inltr.d which has boon 
established at I/nlvnralty 
College Cardirr for the 
purnuse or research Into 
nraphles trunarer pro- 
tocola. graph i ca editors 
and the development or ■ 
spetldhl Ornphlcs work- 

It Is expected that the 
person appointed will hate 
recently completed his/her 
dm titrate and Is experi- 
enced In. end la able to 
demonstrate a knowledge 
!*/■ £® l R!»M , « r graphics us- 
ing mainframes and mlcra- 
ramputera. 

. “ fSL range R os ee rr h 

• O/l A £6,130 — £11,013 
nor annum, Duties to rum- 
menco 1st October I BBS, 

K-re B - 8 r,o , r°. 0n ““ PO " lb, ° 

Applies tlona tiwo 

“JP'Jf' rone titer with the 

Box 7H, Cardirr. CFf 1XL, 

gA™ SSS^tfss: 

bo r B { 0% 3. Ro f b* V n c o° ^ ^ ? 

HI 


The University of 
Sydney 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

—^ PPl, 52? t " should pas- 

4® teaching epuraea In in. 
nlif. ® ralntlona for on- 
R ifor7«Vi Bn<l J. n Australian 

sSgr aftriifi?"® 

Saa? sft lc, «r- i^wtaasssi 

probiema and commitment 


SA H a'afIJo-Sa 0.467 p P .a" BO: 

•uASfifilJ^S^ua.Ty pro”: 

otlanary far three year: 


B A!SS: , .7S“. , :..fs „^s: 

throe* years 
MW proceed 
Hn^ncTSf ar^o t^iBr^eaaormr 

c«^£i[S*nS ,0 ;f , tee. ,n fL U t d, M 

“™ e " & 

fftB^rnbor leas to the 

aar- a ‘tn^ lq rl r, 2* lo Profee- 
fbF John Corlna. Head of 

RoRmcm« n ^7 ,°f industrial 
iBflr.-Jl!' r urthsr general 
r2^~ rm . atlon available 

oSar^ 'S^aa 
SsfS: L „ a „« aon 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Contre^r^duc.tlon.L 

___ SURVEY 
RESEARCH POST 

g ^tt SgjTdaia 

eiiow/Asaoalate. to wori 


.ao.fi i o— eg 

SSrfflf 1 ’ 


Brunei University 

Dspurlmpiii of fitivoriimrul 

CENTRE FOR THE 
STUDY OF 
COMMUNITY AND 
RACE RELATIONS- 
DIRECTOROF 
CENTRE 

rv2.,K*JL °fi. Olrotlor or thn 
Centra for the Study u| Cuni- 

r'hTrli 2 f,d Mf. co Halations, 
J."® Cenjf® will spre lu ll«e In 
**' e n i “t!*- “tudlBs or the ral- 
JJSaWl" , between ihn cum. 
SIS i ,v A lnc| udlna minority 
ethnic groups, ancf Ihn polite. 
S' 1 .* . oavelop training mu- 

«r ™iVT d n 2 1 othod ' 1" }hn area 
o t po iUa and community mla- 
. , lK?A2? d . wl11 e rf >vide tralnluu 
,!?■ Police and, 
f°r alhnr public w 

_..TbB nirectc.r must have 
?""Pr nt admit Ic ro- 

Curd In the atualea rnlr-mni to 

E y*Jf “ran. ur bn a person or 

rarafd Ip one or 
?2 r . , L IC “ Involved 

li 1 *ne community. 

th b* rB °ore 1 Tpn nl ° k ^ rt "£ d 

yeera In thn first Instance tit e 
■BSSpr Within tho llnlvnraliy 
FrnfeBBlqnal nasnarch Follow 
ranue Cl 7.2 75 - £30.300 per 
nnnum, pliu £ 1,186 per 

^l"h^ Jsi' < hene ?I tB * ,luwnnco ' 

ihe Fur & n 52f:i ,cu, S™.fI“T 


slon 49. 1 M " 

Closing dnte for applica- 
tion! ia 14 September 1993. 


The City University 

Department or Social 
Science and Humanities 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
PS Y CHOLOG Y/ANI- 
MAL BEHAVIOUR 

r«AP p !. l .£SJI? n “ •!!» Invited 

KVaearch 

!"■ •?" * project concern- 

!?J, ,h 2. l, r uct ?rS * nd func- 
tion of appetitive Fevlo- 


ilif University nf 
•Shoffirld 

LKCTUitESHn* IN 

TH L DEPARTMENT 
p ^ CHEMICAL 
kwhnekrjng and 
FUEL TECHNOLOGY 

Anpli. •■Il,.ii^ ari- Inyiii d 

|r" ,n "«••! 

Mm sli'.v i iimsi 
VJ'". *?’ I '»ll 3 "hr 
1 ■npllmnt iviil 
p.* 4 ., b.U IW-hif * .lilrl 

!! , "■•tirnna m f.lii-iiil. „i 

'r'-VLV^ 

(•iifmlruJ Knglnriris. ti.,. 

r," ' Mn, 1 ! 1 , f pnwln I »r , ,W III 

up lupi'iiril li, i i,n |r I liii.r* 

lm turfx tin them ir at pro" 

i-ra* K.i.li s 

<Jm % .Ti, " 1 U* labor Jtorlrx [ 
dm r lm, tlif.lr riwn r,«- 
L"r ih luteresta. intnra. i 
J*''b eatahllshrd rescan li 
tints* "It J"“» " full pan 

Fnm?l*' sa -" d 7 ‘‘n ■ « I 

hi. ,„l o sal- 7 i, | !a , 5 h 1 , range 

fijiiim in l 1 4 . i a'fj a 
^ ftll C'. . Ltprn iciJ ani: ni 

V* a rs* 1 * 'ho t " p , :v 

y " rs ' but older ■ it lid | - 
J 1 * 1 ';' not urn ludnU. I'lir. 

' r,, 'n tile Hegiitrar 
S, 0 d Secretary Ibtafring). 

Iffi gTi5" r \ l,y ' J i h "ff'"ld: 
Sfife.rJ"' 1° whom ip. 

ri u f^Sg."5B> M W^r°rW r Js 

®.KS3^ 

in 


UlBtor: The New 
University 

^byilcal Science 

ComponnuBcl./jce.a'id 

LECTURESHIP 

poSt'whicl! 
tench ina rps^nai- 

bllitina in new and as. 

ponding couraaa In com- 

52I!.5!L7 ,:,Bnco S na ln «*■»■ 
P.r.o c oaa ng and Infarma- 
llon systems. Applicants 
"■f h“ve expsrianca in 
:?A.. br *- nc 5i ° ' computing 
Bclance or data processing, 
bbt a Bpoclallsed Iniornti 
in softwara onalnaerlng. 
vnion'mL* 1 !" 1 ? "vstema do- 

ln ®omiparctal. 
Induatrla' or public au- 

be° 0*11 y a d v a n^qe? 0 * WOU,d 

*7?lli n o ry ¥W»tt ,,h u “>; 
annum. 

, Furlhor particulars may 

bn obtained from tha reg- 
istrar, the new university 


and tha 
bob nf 


tree rarareaa. 


«{•? ThS d projact" Iff. fSP'S oy r " r uia h tor n " W cSlo?.?^ 

S?B^R.C. 11 run ded by b^irthern Ireland BTlfd 


S&teSBSIBl ,o 0 K l J{! n .‘ 

£JJ5iffifl2 t ^ py knowledge of 
EJSS. 1 "' D " ln B. and some 
wuuTh hS°r p, i*J5" . "hiiis 

*> OlilU DA fin BdVBIltBan if 

■ V,' *» b 'y Sfe" 'I f «*r A? «p- 

dl'°«Pt will ba eflalbTa Fo 

Oreo. Pr “* r “ h, *h Br de- 

anATVX-VS'A 11 bo on the 

5s sx« "A*” par enhuth — 

Si' i £2 p 2 r ■n n «ni. plus 

AlfJwSncSr " nnum Lantion 


■hauld be raturned hoTTa! 
ter than 5th September, 
I Rod ■ 


_ Applications end re- 
du“»1s for further detalla 
■hould be sent to Dr. a. 
of L i«Pi“i oy, o Department 
or Goolal Science end 
Humanities. The City Unl- 
J'fJJlJ’ Northampton 

Square. . London BCIV 
OHB. Clonlno date Sth 
September 19B3. 


September 11 


University of 
Aberdeen 
SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 


Applications are Invited 
for appointment to the 


appointment to the 
or Senior Library 
■tant In ilio University 


The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 
TUTOR8HIP 
INLAW 

-Application* are Invited 
for the above post which 
la tenable far a period or 

&is«oW'fb rw Sr&A 


appoint 

Reader 


f »e .person 

II Jain tha 
esi Division 


ee possible. Thereafter: 

nM tHi./ffs 


Kie a nJ?; b y„ c j ^h^rri" 
i&. d A w t tf. p ?av nc sf. 

Candidates alioulrt poa- 
PfiM. . prorcaeionai ciuat- 
mcBtloiia together with 
good aubjact knowladga or 

£reo V oV anfencef nC ° ln 

Bca.^H.lflT- par 

annum, with- appropriate 


ARS^^Peu, f ^. m £r tfiS fpMSn KRSPKSI 

l ^egVMrar tB clfoffln2 ferfe. 


y ba obtained from 
egletrar (itarflng 


•pon aa poaaibTa and not 


if ■ nppilce 
turn ad ai 


fe. r -L i. !•: '■ •>’ : ‘i i . ; 


•pon as poaaibTa and 

iVp°t r -»b t e5 , P983r rld “ y 


'■ University of - : 

;■ Durham . 

Department of Psychology' 

; TEMPORARY 
LECTURER/SENIOR .. 
DEMONSTRATOR l 

■i Application* arb. Invltedi'- 

Vay'XlSeV 

S?;%ctXr° n0 l«Sr 

■ one,, or more or the follow- 

: y»..»,roV,Vociif°? nltr ^- 

Payoholpgy. 

■ -J ApplicotipfiitS cop tli!) 


.i 

>pjea> ihoiil 


University of 
Glasgow 

Department o£ Hliiory ofFIne 

TfiMjPDRARY , 
' LECTURESHIP 


msmagi 


terse t in Jata ninpw. 

• tury French'' paining. 

7Ms^ssmM : 


Univ.-rHily of Kent 
^ Unuti-rliiirv 

it'll fcin'.I | i'll : i § *, . I ‘ 1 ' * ' 

1 ■ '•■■'. Ill I- -mil I 
All -I y I C. - | llll4 , l( 

■’ll' i il s, |l-u. . s 

research 

FELLOW 

alums mi- liiill-.i 

V'.'fli. ? "••'•-■■li 

■ * lllll* ,11 ,, r.( K ,,|| It,,. 

IHuini i'll ur.j. 
Il-'l lor I, lirilml ..I |«,, 

"ltd i-IIi.i | r. riu | S . 
Ol Inhui I'JH.l Iir It tiiiiu! 
» imullilr llii'ri-.illrr . Aii. 
I* III imiis vlumlii haw j 
liui K ur. hi ml in i- r Him in, r % 
win. rnleTloii* 

n *! , ''i"l ri'iiioinht 
» oinuun-iii . u i-fii-wini 

iiiastiTi's ijfiin-i! ,nif| 
srarih rx|ii- r |i,|i, <■ . 

r \v 

IVS^ TaiH 1 

L'l'Vr.'!?.:. T, . m ' Ilia a Inline 


r...1| ,,l|l " ,l ' , . ,l, I lillll*. Mild 

r“V'!': r wsrlli ulnrs mu V l, R 

tthwinrel frnm M r . j . g 
llr-llly. ki'iilnr Aaslatent 
jtniiihlrur. Thn Iliiilslrv 

L""?!? r Yi ' <f ' l, ‘ • . c OIHMI r tel 

25E.I' 1,1 1 ?" loriua i x 

SBMft" hr,nr “ N ifi 


United Medical & 
Denial Schools of Guy's 
& St Thomas's 
Hospitals 

Tliamo« end Anglian 
Consortium 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
COMMUNITY 
MEDICINE AT GUY’S 

AppIteeUPHe are Invited for 
ine post or Tumporary Let tnr- 
■T *“ «« na ru-ordlnator for 
*P® Mo^u'er course In Com- 
iv55, .V, M adlc 'nn ror tralnona 
™ m ‘"® four Thamna Ran Iona 
anq East Anglia and to ■««■■■ 

i^^l2 d, i c 2 ,,on " , S! PV * laBn, ® n * of 
thll „ couree. Tho aucomarul 

fy np q , SiSd“g l ! , t°lih b 5J , u 011 ^ 

mica and la required to atari 
work as soon as pusalbln. 

of •PPolnuncnl 
w i?" twD «*»!•■ end salary 
will be according la nualirira- 
tlona and exiterlancn. 

Further da tall! and appllca- 
riSm „2Y n ! »r» ^obtainable 
froqi. ®nd should be raiurnncl 
United Medina I 
gciiaols (Quy'i rampuil. St 

jgW Lonfei 


University of 
Birmingham 

. Faculty or Camma^e end 
Social Science 
Department at Economlca 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN • 
ECONOMICS 

|. i?q"u Ir a d* °t o" feSSfr'S 

lecture to eeronU and third 

ft. 

sp l n bo th'^m ««*ro*°S ml 
micro economlca. The post 
*"i? B .? ut at thB "word to 
Fell a waM p 1 . 1 ' "" 


ollom four 


rffi&sLiSb 4y r ys: 

an per annuo tion 1 , P 

Further pnrtiaulers nnd 


U&l!S£L l . DI L ro n rrDm th ® 

fiSSir .WSSfo.'^’s-, 


unlveralty or 

p. s i i¥ r mrdht?^- 


. University of 
• Exeter 

Department 'PrB^hftlgaeri up . 

^ pU sKsiii"?,uMs3 

persona, probably poet. 
?£2 t yjlk.A° with 


Fellowships 


Durham Univcrsliv 

II- iMi’m- ni ,,| | 

FLUID MECHANICS 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

A 1 - 11 - a M«'l ll.inlt b lll lH-.lfs II 

ji jr^imcn l lj. loin r I'tui r.»r 

I , a\?' I l,rlfi,1 . lu ® "ink (I 111] ■Hill, 

imri-r ino.|. Min., „j J™" 

:« PM ? ■Miflmiifc mulr-r HiV- 

niryUon r»| |||. In hfi.'irv. 

hJiiiih. A|ip||t Liiii* shnufij uvi^. 

. , !L r Se A hiQimr cl-i - 1 1 1 i-f a r.i, 

l*»trua|rjj| iii.i* |j,, |iriHS|lj|<* 

M'Djfi* 11 -tl.irv £6 3|.j ,,r 

*0.74 5 ii|i I tm ii, r |n wltli 

siuu-niiiuuiition. 

AiaiiJI, ill lulls ,3 i.jiUcmi 

{Ir'Vr-m f.'i'V! rnferens sh'nuld 
1 ■' ' Ann nvt I <1113 Ml 

V. 1 " R ,,,, Kiriir. >u Ii-ili ,- Lillian-. 

ni'lVl^'i'r! 1 ! tlu P" I In r hum 
!,.!u ,i ■ Iriilu wlium till ■liar 

[iiirlli ulurv rmu l*r ubluljit-d 

111 


St Alban and 
St Sergius 


. Appllrui l«*,| v 
f«*r Hu' imvi „| 


SECRETARY OF 
THE FELLOWSHIP 

• if hi Allien ami SI 4*r- 
**"*' fbr I .-lli.wshli. la eu 
Ijiti-r lauiiiiun I ia*-tiii iiMIun 
iiJ.'.!' 1 ". Jj* IJm* ren.iirlll j- 
««t Lin ant] w.'vt The 

ti*IJ(.wvlil|> » tiRudqiiur- 
'■■J- Buell's lit.,.,?' 52 

Ivilann J-'tnili'ii 

.. T,m Ptie|t Inn |s 

“li- Iirinsi- 
■•"'•V III UMIIuUltlild Inn 
"«"• ."f whom 
I' bn iiurt-tlini'. U 

■•■‘inn ■ <>iiel,i,-ri-ti. Apnll- 
1S I,I V. flnr U a| ur Ine. 

li«H»rni rilhnr lu 
thn Ailulli un m tin* ttrthu- 
« ftiir. U, ur sln.ulil 

ill 1 -?.?- on . ku.iv. . 

T.'J.'Ju l " J, b ■ rurlltluns. 

uJ*'_ " 1,1 'H 111 ' * nmiiunii'ii 

[•vecurrli muni vitni* nnd 
' ,,,a ■‘Itlrvasea 
*»r two rnirrnrv. ehinild tin 

""■“-fO PLAfiTInJ lf.0p.rji 

S’ « Baullx Houbb b> 
Snutentbor 9. A Job rin. 
r*n. p,, » ,n r jiviillulile un 
reqnent unil thn salary win 
bn unmitleliln. ll'd 


Polytechnics 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

department of management studies 
LECTURER II (TEMPORARY) 

Salary Scala: £7,21 &-£ 11,560 

, . t y.ra( 1 ?^ Y l,lp -, c t on * yrt >***81101, lo teach on 

vaw^ 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT (one year) 

one year only and cwnnaiioae an dial Ocktor, iMi “ ** 

to towlBl metanBa auttocu such as 

■eby will be wfthln to rangai Cfeiaj-CS^U, 

toma wtm,U ^ "h Btptantor. 

.' i 'rtBmi C8y Poiytechnki la on Equal OppnbxiWes Brymyer. 



’Sg5ESSSSS3SffiS ulifcOF 

S?S^RsCK AT,OA1 - SOIENCEaAND 


LECTURER 


Sw?rSSl^tSr^ Ufl i eto ^ MathemaHcstoa 
adranteg^* U an0ir Bxperiajtte would be an : 


Vklosm* nj* or 

/Ionic . mol 

fmmanoina 


.Ve rr £^ii Personal 

Dlnfl’ lj Oato-- •. •' ■:■ •: » - '! I 

IV 4' If nrl In r* ' ■ 


hrtlquea a 
theara an 
Wth i co mi: 




-.Brighton Polytechnic 

Depar^e^^^puting 

READER , 

«1 4.983^*19, T44' ' 


Tp load rasa 


l ^r5?ei*e r : *utd*ba IoSmS^ 08 ' 
. .* f pr. torSrfc AuguatTfasa: ; 

V-^X'-i yV-Ly -vr/V.Y ;i ; 




• i j 


■ ■ nbaffr 1V-T&VSS 


■uhHsnfiij ?e": 

■ oeaalii j. ° r ' m *0° pro- 

' ; Y«Efc*!'£F' p .! ,,a C Peuua 'erd : 

■ 'aiS.'s'fcfte' 
















THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
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Polytechnics cont Research & Studentships 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Cuinputer Simile a and 
Mulhnmutlt* n<psrtin«m 

Applications nrn Invited 
far (He rolfutvinq puati. 
duties to rnmrnetivo on 1 
October 1 BBS or as noon 
as iiomiiiii Ihoreulter. 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT - 
INFORMATION 
NEED AND 
PROVISION IN 
ADVANCED 
MANUFACTURING 
SYSTEMS - Ref No 
R/08 

Thin pant in tnrmbln for 


umveRsity 
college of 
Swansea 


f ired and/or hinder degree 
n EntlAurlnq, flualneaa 
ar Campullna t» Join b ra- 
nnarrh team estubllnhad 
Jointly by the Department 
uf Computer Studio* and 
Mathematlca and Ihe l)n- 
parimenl of Erinl non rind, 
uaamlninn information 

lined and provision In ad- 
vanced manufacturing ayn- 
tainn. EnporJnnce nr qual- 
ifications In two or more 
of the following arena 

f vguld he un ndvontHga: 
nfnrmattqn System*. 

Bff'WWflfci. Ws 

Madelllna. The aticcannful 
applicant will be nx ported 

Mp| , ,Wl, r ir , " ,r,,,OM ror 0 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT - 
KNOWLEDGE 
ACQUISITION IN 
EXPERT SYSTEMS - 
Ref NoR/09 

Till* pant In > tnnabln lor 
ren yearn. Thin project 
Involvnn the Invention* Ion 

J ot the proi-nun of (tnow- 
ndne acquisition In the 
laid ur onpart ivtinmi 
partlriilnrly Jn the nrn a or 
mnnan ament Information ’ 

v a tome. niirlnp the loves- 
Igation, ao I In bur a cl cm Will 
IBHfl place with maUlco 
etaff at a nenrb 



Condldattin ahou 
knowledge or tho thebre 
leal anpecln or mrorma 
<*n renulremaniP anoly 
e. Tho Kasanrch AbaIb- 
hnj will bn exported to 
aek raaletratlan tor a 
InW <W*e with CNAA 
and aNonld possets tho 
aqulvnlont uf nt lnn.it n 
ancond clone honour! de- 
■ proa. 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT - THE 
PRODUCTION OF A 
COMPUTERISED i 
SYSTEM FOR 
SPEECH THERAPY 
* - Ref No R/07 

Thl* Pont In tenable Tor 
Eh" eutiCeneftiJ 
5f£!I c "C t w,u ."""I** In a. 
ronnorrh project _ boJ 

_ in con 

witai tho S poach 
or the project in the pro. 

rSr jsrerwai 

Si-SL'iJj- J*® hD iY" “ flood 
i.°. n, ? u fa danree In com put. 
{"ft. 'Wfth a-lihowlodne arid 

gtew/ l ^*&r , sjii 

Polytovhnfii, . but .the 
fdPt**" ty Wl II bp expected 
{P ,*t»oniJ a fairly auhnian* 

Hanplt" I. n "“ rl>y V°" r * , 1 V 

J Salary ncelq , For the 

£°s v Sv 8°wL is«4is, - 
&. 1S3 per annum;- , \ 




Prime Roy 
.. Tlta aim 
t the pro. 

'Inod 


The Open University 

Faculty of -Mathematics 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 

. Application* are Invited 
For. a three-year Pont or 
research assistant In 
Mathematics Education. 
Applicant a Interested la a 
aacpiidment to the poet 
will also be considered. 

.T.he person appointed 
Will be baaed In (he Cen- 
tra for Matnunatls! 
Education In the Faculty 
of Mathematlca. The Cen- 
tra la concerned with the 
p recce • or teaching 
mathematics, with ways or 
toreaentlna mathematics 
fchd enaBBinn students Ip 
learn I nq ntathamallce . 
These interests are pur- 
auad by reeaarati and the 
preparation oF materials in 
various media tor tench a re 
to study. Work fe about to 
rornmenca on two projects 

fssffsijs -m 

sS jfi&LM 

msthematlos and methamo- 
cl oss- modelling in the 

I??*?' ^*1° la alio 

is 

* Aopilcatlona arts Bought 
‘£orri ‘hoto who cart con- 
jTjbute to the work or the 
Centra, or- who - wish to 
pur bub an individual prg>- 
"Poropr-lnta to tlta 
worJt of tho Centra. 

The. poet la Tor three 
veara and Te available From 
let . - September. \BBS, 

A p f5 Cl3 ta i W*M ha m ado 

• fi£u" n aDProprlata point on 
the Rdaenrsh, - Assistant 

WWn,.' Wtta 

*?iP B 9>i ■* In. the case or.n < 
' '• appropriate 
•tnnainiitnU would . be 

made . •; , • ■>. ' ’ I 

■i»E5L l , V(>l J?\. lorms end. 

h riper. ■ . pbrtiauli — 




i r *t to o? p m! 

ntiola oopropw- 
ibera In 


nf, „ Secrets 


'eranca Num 


all gpirnttuniDatione 


Coventry 
(Lflnohoitelr) 
PolytdQhnto 

RESEARCH 
LLOWWCTH 
ENERGY 


worlnn service . <m 

tiofem toussufitorr 


■V-r fi 



The University of 
Sheffield 

Da parimenl of Civil A 

Structural Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Appllcatlona ere invited 
For Ihe above post, funded 
by the Department of 
Transport for a study ol 
the operating coats of road 
tunnels under the supervi- 
sion of Or. D. R. Pursuit. 
The study will examine tho 
additional coats Incurred 
in the operation or road 
tunnels compared to roade 
at or above ground level, 
primarily In ventilation, 
lighting and supervision & 
maintenance. 

Appllcatlona should be 
graduates with Industrial/ 


would be an advantage. 
The data analyala will lAe 
piece et mejor roed tun- 
nels operating In Britain 
where a considerable 
amount or lima will be 
spent . There wtll also be 
close contacts with the 
Transport and Road Re- 
“S,S. r £l3 _ Laboratory 

ITRRL1. Travelling and 
aubalatenca costs will be 
paid. 

Tenable for one veer 
from 1 October 1983. Sal- 
ary C7.190-CB.Oao a year 
on Ranao IA. With 


Irora 1 October 1983. Sal- 
ary C7.190— CB.0B0 a year 
on Ranga 1A. With 
approval or TftRL, the re- 
sults may be published and 
presented for e Master's 


Applications. Including 
two raferaaa. to the nag- 


University of 
Leicester 

Primary Comm un last lone 
Research Centre 

Appllcatlona era Invited 
Tor tho poet of * 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

To work on problaiha re- 
lating to the communica- 
tion of RAD Information. 
The successful candidate 
will'jpin a group examin- 
lag the Impact of new in- 


llahera. Candidates should 
possess a good honours 
degree In a relevant nub- 
Jact (e.g. communication 
studios, psychology). Post- 

SStffty* .oTS. 00 T.S e .*., '5; 

SUBSS. i wl " “ - 

S! Ara!lsj“ffl.. ':s!,“ d !s; 


.jA-fslisM' 7 ,.. 'ssriss 

!ISim J? ■irw.TffiBS 

ear A. J. Meadows. Prlm- 
sry Ca mmu n lea tl oiia Rb- 
« ear oh Centre, Unlvereity 
df Lelceetsr, Unlverjlty 
Roed, Lelcestor LEI 7RH\. 
cioalnn dale for applicH- 
Honsi a September 1983. 

Ml l 


Association of 
University Teachers 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT ; 

• The Aaaoqletlon or Uni- 
versity -Teachera- wishes to 
appoint a research aaata- 

• i a 2 fc J£ ar *‘J n JW . re- 
seferoh .department. The 
person appointed will b — 

f raduate and have 
■feat in trade uhlp 
work Will involve 
iqaln tenon ue or. the Asaq- 
joria'a roaearoh records 
.* tat let Id; and the da- 

of th, BMietrng 

ror xinenAaV ' stet/elllal 

edition ^ to'poJP™ wo% on 
eduoatlpnel. lisubb: Homo 


J 0P{]pf>“l. lisuesi . some 

“ ■ . 


•d, .Ldndoji vyu. 


The University of 
Leeds 

School or Geography 

PRED0CT0RAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited 
far a two year post of 
Predoctorlal Reteach 

Assistant In the in the 
above Department, ror 
work on an SSRC spon- 
sored project 'Studies In 
the uea or Q-analyeia in 
Human Oeorgaphy*. 

A good honour! dagrea 
In Geography or a related 
social science la required, 
and an ability In using 


quantitative methods. Ap- 
plicants with a degree In 
mathematics will also be 
considered. Preference 


will be given to applicants 
with postgraduate re- 
search experience. 

The post la available 
from 1st October 1983. 

Salary on the IB range 
or the eatery scale ror Re- 

(C6.3 10— Cfl.330). accord- 
ing to age, qualifications 
and exparlance. 

Informal enquiries may 
be made to Dr S. M. Mao- 

» l)l In the School of 
eography. 

„ Application forms and 
further particulars (pay be 
obtained from the Rea- 

lf.’ldl' 

reference number 38/13/ 
DO. 

Closing dete for appltce- 
tlons 13 September 1983 . 

The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Department or Botany * 
Microbiology 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

, Applications are Invited 
for e postdoctoral re- 
esarch associate to join an 
Asrl cultural Research 
Council rinanced research 
aroup working on the 
Dlaanemletry or cytoklnl 
and absclslo ac 
cants ehoul 

ground in plant physiology 
or plant bioohamletry. 
Previous experience with 
endogenous plank growth 

regulators would be 
van tagooua. 

The post Is lor a period 
°f Ihrua yoara front 1 
October 1913 or aa soon 
as poaalbia Uieraaftar. 

siiBraff’M:i*K. 7 i , 4 ts 

S9.87S per annum. Ap. 
plication forme end furth- 
er. particulars can be 
obtained from The . Rid. 
jjhrar (Staffing Office). 

fc e“ n ofd r ‘^ V ol Sae ,°‘! k irf 

ivSS^AX ntfJWW* 

flUlrles can a®|B"o Ph be n0 ma B dq 

University of 
Leeds 

Sahool or Geography 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW/ 

... ASSISTANT 

{ Applications are Invited 
pr two poets or Research 
'allow ar.RaSaaroh Asals- 
l»"l Available in . thi 
athool. Dr Oqopraphy for ■ 

f rm or up to ana 
or work on an 
. Funded project titled 
•Urban 8/* lords I Mpdala 
For Planning and Parley . 
Involving . an Interest In- 
the. uge oF quant (tqtlva 
Jo policy 
e annly- 
care or 

__.!.-■ * post of Roaearoh 
ESi!? w applicants, should 
. M«« postgraduate qual- 
‘I 7o * tlQ 1 “ prafarahly a 
do ot orate and/or aubitan- 
tlhl 'relevant axperlfnce. 
(Of,* post or ^ Research 

^?C^a°rSdr not,r - 

: I°r Research Assistant on 

n5WJS:>St i!£l>rlASt 

i n*,S,1 d? tP Profjjssor A.. 
Wfleqii Irl .the School or 




tioWKp°*Y&?r p im i r- 




snSVnM- 1 ; 

mig.i spit) 






Administration 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

Academic Registrar's Office 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

An Administrative Officer 
•• required, Initially to bo 
responsible to the Senior 
Assistant Academic Registrar 
In Maoraate for the day-to- 
day running of a registry 
dealing with a wide range of 
student administration. 

. Extensive contact with atu- 
denta and atarr la involved. 
The post calls Tor tact, initia- 
tive and an ability to work 
under pressure. 

Previous administrative ex- 
perience Is essential , Pro Ter- 
ence will be given to candi- 
dates whose experience in- 
cludes tho co-ordination and 
control of clerical work. 

Salary on a scale £5,503 to 
£8.184. under review (grade 
MU. alerting rate dependent 
upon n Qualifications and ex- 

For Further detain and an 
application Form. Please da 
not telephone, but write on a 
postcard to tho Stuff Records 
Officer. City of London 

Plsasa quota ref. no. B3/ea. 

Mia 


For Sale and 
Wanted 


WMa! 

trShUng" 1 Motor^updw'? k 

l^e r n-t\ P t?o W n 8r '„„d fe'f 

03lf| h 43 f as. ° rca ' $:> 


Business Services < 


PROFESSIONAL ; 
TYPING SERVICE ; 

_ OfFered by rully soil- T 
Ifled typist. Wlirins to 
undorteke any typlni { 
saslgnment except autnon . 
manuscripts, Tol: Mlddlu- s 


Overseas 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Lectureship and/or 
Assistant Lectureship 
In English 

Applteanoiu are bivtiad from suitably qualified persons for ttw abm 
post. Appolnfrrwit, to lak« afftet on I July 1BS4 or aa soon as poisiM 
mereoflw, whi be mu da, oocordlng to quaUfloallon* and aupwanixi 


as 


or tho Mloiy wjolga; 

Lsehmr; RI2 667 X 780-18 6S7 X 836-22173 
Assistant Lecturer. M 696 x 62WQ 317 X 760-M 2(7 
In addltfcML a service bonus equtvaltn! to nearly one monlb'i talory b 
payable annually. 

There are oppominltfM in the Department to teach the usual fopJoe h 
Enfllleh Lanauage and Literature Applicants should stole their and 
of eepeclol Interest, bur should be prepared to teach in o reasonably 
wWeflelflL 


The Unlvereity offers wceHenl benefits Including gsnefous research 
leave, travel and removal expenses, an attractive housing subsidy 
scheme, 76% rebate on tu Won fees tor dependants, a good peraite 
hind, medical aid and group life assurance. 

AppHoanle should submit a ourrtoulum vitae stating the leml ol 
appointment (or both levels) lor which they wish la apply, present ■ 
eatery, research Interests and publications, the date when arafott to 
assume duty K Oppofmod, ona the names and addressee of three 
referees whom the University may approach direct. 
i Fufifter lRro/TDattofT may bs obtained ehtier from Itie Secrehuy, W J 
I CtWahreter House, 278 H^h Hotoom, London I 

m. ^ 7W11ttl,R9 ^ B * ror (~l* nTl o fli Appolrllmenls 1 

Bl OJftee), Department E/38L Unlvewty of Cape Town, Frivols a 
Hk Bag. ftpnaebo«ch,770Q, South Aftteo, by wham M 

^^^‘^l^f^fjurtbereaehted not later than K Jg 

tSBl The JJnhwifly's palioy Is not te discriminate on- 

the grouixteof etx, race or reNgtea j&r 

Further mtwnwhofi on the . 

ImpJementoltofi offtiH poNay 
reBftw it obtainable on 

request. - jJgr 









•nqthfl^ 






AUSTRALIA 

‘ R 9Y5b!^ ELBOU RNE INSTITUTE 
.. OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED . 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COUNSELLING 
PSYCHOLOGY 

■ ■>. sotpiM. sciewcb-' 

w)n ,MCh «wmiy In the two flfKWrt 

'ssstsr^* 

iSSSwSL tfS&Pi SS5¥ Postgraduate quaftfleabons 

ppeigreduate cou^ 
PsrsPnallly development, and pra^ 
? and the.eupendston of.ooonaelWV 

• -Ae frre ■, braduatR ' riirwmM' Dn ■wjoeetfind' 


• :,dp bmaer ; : m . repoeijmdad .PfOfw**£ 

" Wf*? 6 ' ellfl|bljl5l8r memberpNp Of the 

k WS0,°9ft r $A38 1 d77 per ahttuiVi. ■ 
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Overseas continued 


Bsyare Untvsrslty, Kano, Nlgsrts 

Applications are Invited Irom suitably qualified candidates for the 
tallowing posts: 

Professor of Chemistry 
Professor of Biological Science 

Betary: On ecele USS 16 N1 4.280 x N720-Nt6,720, placement may 
not necessarily be on the Ural point ot the scale. 

Nt * BOp approximately. 

Conditional 

Nigerian candidates appointaWe to retiring age. Expatriate elafl on 
contract plus 26% of basic salary. Subsidised housing, air passages tor 

r luted and family (up to five children), leave allowance, car loan, car 
ance ot N46 per month. Free medical and dental cere. 

Method of Application: 

Candidates should submit lour typewritten copies ot curriculum vttaa 
with full details ol qualifications, experience and personal d stalls, a flat ot 
publications with dales and names ol journals, the names ot three 
referees Who Know you professionally to: 

The Director Nigerian Universities Office, 160 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P 9Lt 

The Director, Nigerian Universities Office, 160 Kent Street, 7th Floor, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIR 5A3 

The Director, Nigerian Universities Office, 1333 New Hampshire 
Avenue, NW, 3ulta 220, Washington DC 20036 
according to your place ot residence by 9lh September, 1983. 
Candklalea are kindly requested to aak their referees to write to the 
appropriate office. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
FACULTY OF LAW 
Durban, South Africa 

Applications are Invited Irom suit- 
ably qualified persons regardless 
ot eex, religion, race, colour or 
national origin lor appointment to 
the post ot 

PROFESSOR OF 
PRIVATE LAW 

AppUcanla tor the post ol Professor 
of Private Law should be qualified 
to teach and research In the held of 
Private Law. 

Applicants lor Ihe post ahoutd 
indicate clearly their teaching and 
research Internets. 

Salaries In the range: j . 

PB3.i09-FB0,eb5 pa/ahnum.' 

Trie commencing salary notch will 
be deponderit on the qualifications 
and/or experience ol the success- 
hit applicant. In addition, a service 
bonus ol 93% ot ona month's 
eatery to payable annually. 
Application tonus, further particu- 
lar a of the post arid Intormatfon on 
pension, medtoai aid, group hwur- 
ance. staff bursary, housing loan 
and subsidy schemes, long leave 
conditions and travelling expenses 
on Aral appointment are obtainable 
Irom the Secretary, 8outh African 
Universities Office, Chichester 
House, 278 High Holbein, London 
W01V 7HE or the Registrar, 
University ol Natal, King George V 
Avenue, Durban, South Africa, 
4001, with whom applications, on 
i toe prescribed form, must be 
lodged not later than 21 October 
I 19© quoting toe reference 
1 D103/83. 


• UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF 
- AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
' Plata mtarlbburg 
South Africa 

ApdtoaWone.are Invited tram suit* 
■bly qualified persons regardless 
of MX, religion, race, colour or 
na tonal origin, for appointment to' 

. toe post of .. 

PROFESSOR 

Preference wtll be given' to appli- 
cants who have a PhD degree, 
experience in aoadento teaching 
and fp advanced agricultural eco- 
nomics research, aa wel as In 
admlrtlatratton. 

The salary will be ]n toe range: , 
R23, 109-030,258 pa. 

| Thf commencing dalaiy notch will 
be dependent pn the qualfficatforis 
, andtar. experience of the suepeta* . 


; fdl aopdcahl. to eddltfoh, an ahnua! 

.tawfee bonin' or- 93% of one' 

' month's salary le payable, , subject 
to Trtaeuiy regutettone, 

, Application tomtei lurtfrer perttour 
tare ot top poet and IptormaHon an : 

; pension, medical aid, group Insur- 
ance, etaff bursary, housing loan J 
; .and:aubeWy schemes, lorn leave . 
•; 'pondWOne, end. • travelling' .ex*.- 
,peheea*on .liret appolntmertt . are ; 

; obtotahte from Mr Q. J. Henning, 

1 JtaMth Atrtcen . Univeif*tt)#e 
!i ■Pf^-.CNpf»M!#,;H0»tea,'.'27l': 
: /Wjp Holborn, 1 London YfPIV 

MiSSfei SSSfiST: 

'■ i8W W ffT theriSrd'Ortobef,, ' 


UNIVERSITY OF 
TRANSKEI 

Appllcatlona are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons re- 
gardless of sex, religion, race, 
oolour or national origin, for 
appointment to the following 


DIRECTOR . 

Student Guidance Service 
Requirements: Master's or 
Doctoral degree in Psychology 
or Education. 

The post Is academic with a 
limited teaching toad. 
Appointment will be made at 
any rank from Lecturer to 
P rotes 8<x depending on 

qualifications and previous 
experience. 

Closing dele for 
appOoatlone: . 

30th August, 1983, - - 

Assumption of duty: .1st 
January, 1984- 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
Department of Mathematics 
Minimum qualifications: 

PhD degree or the equivalent. 
Other requirements: 
AppNoanla should submit a 
summary ol current or recent 
research activity. 

Closing dste for 
applications: 

16th September, 1983 
Assumption of duty: 1st 
January, 1984 

LECTURER/JUNIOR 

LECTURER 

Department ot Mathematlca 
Minimum qualifications: 
Applicants for the post at 
Lecturer level should have at 
least an M8o or toe equivalent. 
Closing date for 
applications: 
loth September, 1083 
Assumption of duty: 
let January, 1084 
Salary Scales* ' . • 

ProfeBacrj R23 109 x 24 046 
X 1 036 - 30 286 
Associate Professor: R21 237 
X 938 - 24 046 x 1 036 - 
26 116 

Senior Lecturer: R 18 667 x 
936 - 24 045 ; 

Lecturer: R12 657 x 780 - ' 
16 567 x 936 - 22 173 
Junior Lecturer: R9 075 x 821 . 
- 10 317 X 780 - 1*217. . 
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THE TIMES 


EDUCATION 

SUPPLEMENT 

Priory House 
St Johns Lane 


PLYMOUTH 
POUYTBCHW1C 

Department of 
Mechanical 
Engineering 

Two 

Research 

Assistants 

Engineering Design Data 
Management 

Investigating Ihe date used and 
requirements ol engineering da- 
sfgneit, and the pMstoftltes of 
computer data base manage- 
ment. 

Tidal Stream Energy 
Utilisation 

A auivay ol some likely silos and 
a preflmlnory estimate ot 
genwottng casts. 

Applications are Invited lor two 
posts as Research Assistants to 
work on the projects Indicated 
ebovo. Both projects, which hava 
strong industrial links, are funded 
by BERC end the poets «ie 
available Irom 1st September 
1933 tor two years. Research 
Assistants ere encouraged to 
register tor a higher degree and 
should have a good honours 
degree in an appropriate 
discipline. 

8alary scale E6.649-C6.363 per 
annum. 

Further particulars are available 
Irom toe Personnel Officer, 
Plymouth Polytechnic. Drake 
Circus, Plymouth PL4 BAA. 
Application forms to be returned 
by 8th September 1983. 
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THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS 

RE-PRINT 

SERVICE 


Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of 
the final report of the 
programme. First published in 
the THES 21 May, 1983. 

Price 25p. 

Information Technology 

An eight-page report on the 
latest developments of IT in our 
universities, polytechnics and 
colleges . First published in the 
THES 17 June, 1983. Price 80p. 

Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very 
• important area of education 
examines developments which ■ 
have taken place since last year. 
First published in the THES 
1 July, 1983. Price 70p. ■ 

All prices include postage and packing within ihe UK, 
but not hand delivery or Red Star deli very. • 

Enquiries about other reprints 
available should be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the address below. 

Telephone: 01-2533000 


Please send me the following reprints: , . 

Leverhulme -price 25p each ' 

Information Technology^ - price 80p each 
Education & Training for Employment- price 70p 

Name: ; ; 

Address': 

mo., 


Fepclosp my chcque/postal, order (no cosh please)' 
made . payable to Times Newspapers Limited the , 


Please send this coupon to: 

! ; 1 Frances Goddard' : 

. The Times Supplement 

' JJ-.= •• ..iV’St: John’s Lane ..■‘■■s**. • i 

• tiOndioil EC1M 4BX : ' 
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in1Ir lh ,n n - g ° ,ia,orsexlend ,he «me. if 
only io increment the 

another year of service. 


pension by 


ita? siw umre “« >»w 

SSM WUfS-£ 0 OctobeP 82 
^TSKispiSs spaas 1 ^riE 

clinical staff could be re mined; this was ,nformBt, °n about how many pounds 
T r hl f0r<he Care of *• Parents K° n,h wili be credited to myTUk 

forre!ir™^ e :r56 ,0 W» S h»; e *** 

agers at school I win have to augmlm Two “ urs « this term will cov er the 
Pcnn J has been trying to JEJJJJ, ldeas abou t memory that de- 
?hrL ?f ynT ^ n i t as a counsellor for E ? ‘"to what we now know as 
SSJT” W,lh no **«*«■ F or me PV eho,0 fv and the most modern of 

,l,ere “ ■» ™ neuro Suis- 

books for* . 


m «SIi^ 0 k 00 of a leadline 

r research post. ( decide to eo for 
pnvate practice counselling. 80 f 

October ’81 

the seven months have nassed n „H „ 

ESSSe® 


rmtarh«» v ,fi ‘ ,,c °uoks ror the 

November ’82 

n/fcEf nSIOn l n ,flc bank fl nd of course 
JXiHlH!?. f ratl,e words with 


^«W-"3SfSE 

promises a few weeks of 
nf l 2™i!! ,d ‘he opportunity to think 
°!° he , r thjngs, I find my mind, as 

JJJJjjl; m Y own subject 

architecture, f doubt if any academic 

. fr ° m his or her 
own subject, whatever job offers itself. 

&P d W* Perh aps it is easier 

Of u5?,e W fte d ° 8 S herfll dCgreeS: mosl 
or us are the products - some might 

ay, the victims - of the specialized 

t h heT f £ de8rce ’ Which we flowed at 

in our%eT PreSS, ° nabIe tUrn,n « poJn ‘ 

J? deed * was much struck a little 
while ago bv an academic administra- 

hv Grams r ° rked witt > ,he Univer ‘ 

thKd^h' r ° W H universi,ies through 
fg whatever outsiders miy 

suffenf-2?! d0 su P port their own 

subjects and are passionately loval m 
those subjects whatever may napoen to' 
encoun- 


Buildlng 
a humane 
approach 
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peccmtePE 

became full institute staff. y rs 1 No pension in the bank and I fantasize 
thm/ tM ? e USed to be divided between S? 1 ? m - v cbei l uc in admixture with 

The academic board elects me hnn- 


SEES ^ck Nuttgens 


rejoice in 
ever anyone 


the Indian summer of the 


Hit: 

on libraries for the HSjw 
H‘s castle at SkilrnSJ aS*’.' 
Firth is a monstrosity and w ^ 

Ka U „e £J TJ? eck »/| 

buildings andshfnped'aS"^’ 
fro across the AMamS 6 . 

&€£SS 

"■uny.u P«cke™r“fe 
There is no mania lik«>ih<>i^L?^r 

great architecture SnS? t 

sewsSB 

ET£?=558 

JS* J 1 * , G reat War would “n 

•WSSfESSSS* 

made up house parties were.Jf 
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^ parties were iJ& 

E*™!S ? omme »' a ? d afterH 

mere were never again as manr? 

Rm tS f S VaiIab,e t0 ™ n thegrealhw} 
But there might still haw bS? 


have 


a rate 


SttSsS?®®^ 

spsass 

S?-*«ireS. 4 

DMr ' «d 


January ’83 

S P H e . n ,i™,i^ bank. Penny and I 
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away the most IrtiSMKJS 1 E ,a “ ,n - * 
tant subject of stydy in the ^ lish h °use. 

academic world and Twill alJreys lean in £° r what J a ‘l°Y lt ^st have been - 
to its defence - especially now wh^n H ,n f®rspersed or course with the olnnm 

S? k " x “ ns " n,: m “"- 38?3«-&3- SSSSSSaS 

fl book about it, which will V* 0 background was in the „ a f, e( ! L upon *** needs of iadhidu! 

itf P nH f 10 ® c, °ber. I cannot advertise it ^ S j n , d cra ^ and Pete r Davey’s book k° d ^ ^ < l ua, l l y of ‘he maternli f 
JSi.S V8nce i Wrtainly not InihSi EL Ar ? tmd Cra ^ ArchltaturehJi hand - The key to it was the unS 
from^tlf and M flm in any case suffering Rndl J°b a - v °yage of nostalgia l ng °{ building processes and sdrf 
that I im» ^° a ^ e of se lf-confidence G J adidge ' s stud y of Dream f dge °V hc components ibf 

that I imagine affects all authors who Srf" ,s cha racteristically wil AdaSi 1 ?. e ,iea " of all building. If kd 

should have 


«*MI WWVWIUTOI 1 

particular to the general and not., 
me modem movement, from — . 
g ?. ae f.al ‘bepry to the particular ^ 
plication. Like many other groirasup 
St- t an, °ns, we as ardillectsh^ 
oeen bedevilled by generaliiadoB.r 
onnolae from which we speadf 

lifetime trying to escape. 
there are signs that that Ed$, 




dents. 
Although 
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support society. 


one could direcllv nff Pr ^^^® asier . ,[ 


lV iHUDiems they 

N ,SaSSS 
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‘he hypnotherapists 


mgs reach the pages of the Archbta 
ral Review - and even Country LA ' 
so, it will partly be because on 

J5s 

^w^r'tgoTdS: SKStsp 

was that It imagined worlds 
houses that needed a midarc ~- 
jncome. Perhaps as wealth finds N, 


Pieces about the two 

affi5 e sS k creft s ^"g a 7„™A.‘,f 3 ' e for Hie aittand 

Usman 


jgBasisg 'g£-5-s?g 

~ — Mmc llOOm m 1901 but it did no" Nd* — - humane architecture may $ 


' SKSf wW* f cl’ru..rvir 

p Se,-r 

waw g of 0d o a - dcmic 1 look around for Sj? rdian h ? u se; the priced 

’ coiSdnJ gam,n8 tlle qualifications 1 n^H becflusc i‘ison the mnir, r , 

' sSl ^" CCe 5f ar >' to become a nTofcs- ^ nder ^ a r u nd irnins 

m be taken ^ 

Antioch ■ Unhwnjtu 1 " iviareh. 83 


an 

i‘ is on the mal n road with 
‘mins of the Barnet 


Examining “* 

those other 
facts of life 


v «y pleased. ■' Bank ma nager 


>82 


v ,lh W^ = ™ AuguST’ai 


P«ur$ 




wDl endear more folk to it R„* ;* ~Z — 

nf° U |bf course » produce lots h epr 1? S !. n8, For ^ y ears ^ f f 
£Li.K,i? eith Jose phs. There a P ieth o fa of schemes-hfc 

riniSl? S ii b - e y° ur J aCK Straws no h tb, ? k L at . last count - qiiejpW 
JfeSW bemoaned the ioss JlS 8 to bl Sj8 e ^ educatio ' 
nLE hr,S ■ P P ce ‘ let me say Wha? H wLV- «* not all . 
pleasure it is to have Jack share this bad ’ ! ,ul - th e effect of most is 


column. atiarc mis marginal. We need a bif lea riff) 

He is one of those eunuchs rif th* ton ? and more °f a lea d fr® 0 ^ 
pdlheal scene a Shadow Trees f? ntre * J hc Department of Edu» 
there be anv. J5 3. and ? ci ® nc ? « playing se^|[ 


JOkesman. Can there be anv f!33r * ? clence « playing s«w»t 

SRsasssS 1 

the Joel Barnett of the next FShn 

ft wh^ih 1 ne? the stand you take is but ,fc T 

tive? 11 have ^ ^ 
as Sir .’add* ‘ “T^f —'Our j examination " 


. ff Sir Keith is serious - 
bn„ r FistiJllng the economic facts of Bj 
. he must make them examinflbte ■} 
the 

truth is that ,, 

obj* 


Sir Keith mi 
,econoniic ; facts o 

away 


add: 

life don’t 


“Thp wu » • cauminanon system B 

- mess.-.rt is of dourse a ralM 


' in^'hn i ' • <>'■ • ? yst ^ But with regard to_ 

Hamnsnn ' ■ hjs goal Sir Keith ^ ■ ha * h® c P®e its main fubcti 

ddeh^premi^anc] 1 ^ SW ! y *-LP i ^ ^ wSrk IS fo dig ^? P. rov, ihg 'assessments for « 

; nUed: by m«el? r Lw ^Jy, 0 ^ 1 ' Pbenomcnon rtentioned ^- 8 !Vi C ' W that. Sir k $* the business educaf Sn - P^yerd ~ pupil profiles would #fc 


.. Meqri" 
sumrper coutse in 
Shamanism. . 

Reaching n^airt arid 


and attributes. Back i 



Sir, - 1 have not yet been 
W® bovver boys and girts’ of ' The 
TfltS, but I must protest against your 
so-called ‘peer review" league tables 
This is not peer review as practised in 
the academic community - it is single 
journalism. K 

Like many academics I am frequent- 
ly called on to make peer review 
judgments, on candidates for appoint- 
ments, promotions and research grant 
support. Doubtless my judgments are 
in part subjective - but they are 
tempered by, and ideally based on an 


n . . .. letters to the EDITOR 


[THES. August 5». The publication of 
such a nu<i leading survey a| a time 


International research projects^ Dui rl usInEohir l . ,eI,cr - to c,)nr ' nc itself to ( THFS Au 
mg visitations by the UGr a. l g ° L h J ec ‘ ,vc criteria -- n r first n r «,. .....h . ' ;■ 

our research standing. g SSIJj? d ° n °‘ rcla,e ,his da,H 10 ‘he 

These peer review Bodies tried to be naramei^l^^V- ,n “ much as these 
as objective as possible and we are f ’ of rCsearch 

Prepared to accept their conclusions and mfhiw IS the rcscarc h income 
(all of which were favourable!). But we ?hat is re W n^A ^ embcr of 5, “ff 
are not prepared to accept the unin Sit C ' 


EEHFSlFisr 

and be familiar with their work. I will wade Polvtechlfir 1 at Blggles ' teaching skills. What is n 


measure of 

Nor should other dep,r tmc „ l5 


wade Polytechnic. 


read their research grant applications 

iKESis 


I — — ■ — uuuui a icw 

departments. I do my share of external 
subjected topeer revie'ws ‘ln“the Ta^ cnnT’" 8 , have served on several 
few’ years IhPs dc^St hos bi"n S and ' know indi- 

visited by the Univcrsitv Grants Com fh- n ? t ,en l ,a icians U P ant l flown 

mittcemathemaficsSmndlS^ SSt LB’p , kn T - nothin ^ “ boul 

n«ed by the UniverSt? of ® Sg 1 !? ?* "»■ »!?**■ Only In ll, c 
subject are, review eLntittee aSd* 

review bodies and restructuring com- 
mittees - do I have anyth! n& THES ? 
approaching the information I need to 

m3r;? c a r Jpfonnttl judgment on the Youre faithfully 
merits of different departments. Even IAN ROXBURGH 
so my colleagues would doubtless ” * - U " - 
protest that my knowledge is too 
superficial to rank them in order of 
merit. 

If The THES wishes to rank depart- 
ments in some pecking order then it 


Uke many academics I am also 


•»*■**» kuiiiiiimcc anu 

working party, and has been visited by 
the Science and Engineering Research 
Council as part of their evaluation of 
our application for rolling block grant 
support. 6 

The documentation provided for 
these reviews runs to over 100 pages, it 
provides details of the research and 
teaching activity of the whole depart- 
ment, research grant support, post- 
graduate training, publications and 


them out as seconds. 

Even this sort of information is open 

11 ls e “ s . icr to get external 
suppori for rcscarch in some areas than 

vorv A^n i nnt l de P rces Stondurds may 
'ary Ami what is a publication? An 


cnee report -a bonk review- a pupulur 
article in a magazine - a letter to (he 


Research emphasis 

feaiiniws 

gsaMissss: 

are only loosely connected with the 
improvement of the lecturer’s profes- 

^? al t f Xpe , rtf5e i^«P appears that 
educational establlshtheiits aVe* tb be 

& d . b ? . and> P ehs J M ' funded on 
account of doctorates in nbstruse sub- 


&. I h b u diev - e that ,,is ta K 

Sna y nWIU° U n a, 'v mp,S ,0 j ud *° MndL^S 
teaching ability by the presence of 


more than simply students in the 
lecture room. 

The ability to impart knowledge is 
not something which can be related to a 
structure of pedagogic theory built up 
by research, although psychological 
research ,s invaluable. must look 
closely at lecturers’ knowledge of and 
expenence jn their subject, the breath 

ISflri - ng h r3 f th,s e *P e rience, the 
qualifications onhelr students 
on entry and their results. 

Yours sincere!) 


Principal lecturer, . 
Huddersfield Polytechnic. 


.. w'wunun, 

Head of applied mathematics, 

S ma r n \ J V niversi ‘J r of London 
board of studies, matncmatics. 

Sir, - I refer to your survey of the 
standing of architecture schools 

Cambridge discrimination 

Sir, - Last week you published a report 
on my recent article in the Cambridge 
Review in which your reporter picked 
°V*. “‘ random a number of points 
winch illustrate my general argument 
that women are under-represented in 
parts of the Cambridge hierarchy. He 
went on to state: "Dr Pretty does not 
believe there is discrimination against 
women at Cambridge". 

He missed the point in misquoting 
me. I said that I could not find any 
evidence of overt discrimination. 
However I do bejleve that there is 


verges on the irresponsible. 

As you admit, as the figures in the 
survey arc based on only 13 returns. 

the si. results should be l reared with 
more than usual scepticism.” ic 
treated wuh a very large pinch of salt. 

*^. n,e *!epuly head of a school not 
mentioned m yoiiT survey but which 
has been told by its external examiners 
thdt it is m the tup five in the UK. It 
migm have been mure constructive if 
you hud asked the architecture! pro- 
less, on/Royal Institute of BrKish 
Architects for ns rank ordering of the 
schools. Students attend schools of 
architecture to train ns architects. The 
majority of polytechnic lecturers are 
practising architects, not researchers. 
Most researchers in urcliitccture 
schools are non-nrcliiiects. It does no I 
follow thin n school that is particularly 
Mrong on research is among the "hesl* 
schools from the point of view of the 
student architect. 

A meaningful survey of the standing 
of architectural schools would include 
their standing us professional schools 
with architects in practice, as opposed 
to academics. ™ 

Yours faithfully, 

PANOS ARVANITAKIS, 

Deputy to Head of Architecture. 
Thames Polytechnic. 

wipf/c/V discrimination against women 
by both male and female members of 
the university. 

Yours, faithfully 


iwure. launruiiy, 
KATE PRETTY, 
New Hall, 
Cambridge. 


Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday morning. They should be 
ns short as possible and written on 
one side of the . paper. The editor 
reserves the right to cut or amend 
them if necessary. 


Pros and cons 
of Scots tradition 

?hl’~7iJ ha [ ,f I ere * ere advantages m 

nrlhi u ctluc ? lltJ ? and °P en 

S ld bco “ lsb university tradition-’ 
(TffES, July 29) is undeniable, but the 

SSii W D re L n ‘ ,t a, w3) i admirable. Sir 
wuiiam Rohertsnn Nicoll wrote: 

mi^h , f« ll,e . Scot . liil1 P en P ,e ca rcd very 
much for education and knowledge, far 

SSL !? my °P'S* , ' n [haf i ‘he average 
Englishman. They thought about 
earning as the New Englanders did in 
Emerson. The learned man 
was much more respected than the rich 

KTin^i y as an mtoihon 

hat n the end of the day knowledge is 
ihe key to everything. But 3ft y£ai> 
ago. nt all events, knowledge* was 
regarded as an end, and its possessor 
was profoundly esteemed. The sum. 
mum bonum of the best Scotrish youth 
m those days was to I»e a professor ” 
{British Weekly, January In. jytj’i " 

n°;’ c 3 d " ch T W - island ™„. 

"Stunnuun bonum is scarcely the 
phrase, hut dim and the New Fnulim- 

, ■ 1 i c °ncedc that the 
Scots really do love learning, I gather 
loo, from unbiased sources that they 
starve their mothers and make gin- 
mules of their fathers to gel it. And 
when it is gotten, what a monstrous and 
unlovely possession it usually turns out 
to be. For your Scotchman always 
confounds knowledge and wisdom, has 
learning consists wholly of ‘facts and 

a . 8 J grouped methodically 
round that heivcn-scnt.AD 1314. and if 

S^K? I k n0 uu l, L him off ‘ hand ‘he salary 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 

population of Otaheite and the names 
or the fixed stars, he voles 


■ amis, ne VOICS Vl 
damned ignorant Southron, and goes 
abou . 1 . to** m g his friends that he 
shouWn t wonder if you never went to 
tortile . {The Unspeakable Scot, 

Who that has conversed with elderly 
i¥r5. C ? n ^ ny that , lherc is touch truth 

*hie^ !". d * S [ e . aisrks? °° we, do even 
the Scots, wish to return to a system of 
education which produced such 
travesties of educated men’ 
lours etc., 

:J°HN GILLARD WATSON, 

32 Beech Croft Road, Oxford 


ou a 


rp | • , # : - . ■ : i JZ Beech Croft Road, Oxford. 

_*!LP artinan episode of the real ‘Yes Minister’ 


At the end of October 1982 I accepted 

arafiSfeS ... Walter Little reports on the foreign affairs select 


& 7 *mm ns ass 

"UE !f d k 8® abouI government and that of 
a muted debate In the House.. . But altering 

restraining its 


sais Siftaaiff 2 

policy in t ™ cali ™ id '« tut did so in 



committee 

as no surprise when minsters took the 
view that an answer to the same 
question was either not in the nntiona! 
interest or that it had to do with 
implementation and was therefore 
something to be addressed Ip officials. 


mlttee acting for the House as a whole 
and the reality of a House dominated 
” Hrty. This is comp 
~ ,b at the Prime Minister' and 
tj-abinet are simultaneously leaders of 


.•PS*. “ seemed * was to "advise" on 
the structure and content of the in- 

Drm?dfi PU HJ°i? V ^ rd exp ? rt wi ‘ nesses , 
FormLI®. de a,,ed questions, for the 
u® 1 ?? 8 sessions, prepare and 


sgjjIjSSw srSSScjS 

ftesS'Si 

whoever leaked It that our attempts at So far as relai fk ^ ^ *5 t? Par * of ,h e answer seems to lie 

balance had failed a„h 1Br as reialionsvyith the executive In the power of convention For exam 

toeproblemlsliiglilighted pie, the idea of taking evidence In 
,s “toe forward for Buenos Aires was turned doWn on the 
only are they ex- grounds that, however desirable it 




&a r r“K n r ndat,i,i ' to 8 ™ iv = ma -- d “— 8 

swssani 8'Ss 

S ?rere | snty iLu 


v viuvibu vrexe 

. . - . • . - seemed very shocked 

care of the ®5!r to°p often than not they were Jet 
took various Jnthe hook. Nfor was the practice of 


jlgSSK.. jgi^ figppa ftbn, fa- i R*s B arah ’ and -BdBflH 



L., . _ W _ — " u«#muinicu 

by party. This is compounded by the 
fact that the Prime ft"-*- 

net are simultaneously Muwa Ui 
the execu live and yet are or the House. 
The result is that when (he issue 
happens to be a hot one, members 
«)me under great pressure to put 
loyalty to party above loyalty to com- 
mittee. For the Opposition , this is o 
matter of traditional solidarity but fpF 
government members the stakes are 
real; honours for the well-established, 
preferment for those making their way, 
and punishment for those who refuse 
to toe the line. 

Traditionalists on both sides seem to- 
be happy with the system. Gbvern- 
la be - allowed to, ■ 
ji, - — business of rhe'- 
assembled House fonass judgment. To‘ , 
give more raw to&lecf Cdmmittees . 
would dimmish tho importance of the 1 
Ciiamber,, encourage mavericks and 
make government even more corpora 

... *».- » i gnores ^ he 

e cstab- 
become 
form 

: are delegated ^V^ hESw anlmw? ’ 


^s^taiwST-. 

en pressed by dissatisfied hfPs ' 'TtoJ * u •• • , , in , 7 n ea -Slrhints they work under, their record 

Aronn/uT * TT * TV 11 lo l ^ UI > [1,c i wirn vices or education wh preparea positions. A favourite, was to v . ***.*« . UC4r 

aban ^ nl “8 -he 

.Even so it runs by the same rules an 
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